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Leaders in Educational Progress 


This distinction has been accorded to The Macmillan Com- 
pany by careful students of American education because so many 


of the text-books that have marked radical advances have been 


Macmillan publications. The revolution brought about in the 
teaching of geography is an illustration of the influence that may 
be exerted by a text-book. Instead of ‘‘standing pat’’ on an old 


and outworn list, The Macmillan Company has built up its busi- 


ness in accordance with the progress of education until now it has 
the largest list of elementary and secondary text-books that repre- 


sent modern ideas. 


NEW ELEMENTARY BOOKS 


The New Sloan Readers (a simple method for primary 
CT. des 

Tarr and McMurry’s New Geographies (1915 edition 

Emerson and Bender’s Modern English (a language series 
approve d by educators 

Baker and Thorndike’s Everyday English (a new series of 
striking merit 

O’Shea and Kelloge’s Health Series of Physiology and Hy- 
giene (in health habits and hygiene of daily life) 

Alvord and Hughey’s Practical Spelling Lessons (a practi- 
cal, common-sense course 

Van Wagenen’s The Modern Speller (new two-book 
edition) 

Lister’s Muscular Movement Writing (the simplest and 
most convenient system) 

Cajori’s School Arithmetics (modern, teachable, practical) 

Nida’s City, State and Nation (civics vitalized) 

Nida’s The Dawn of American History in Europe (for 6th 
erade) 


Field and Nearing’s Community Civics (for rural schools) 


Write for 1916 Elementary Catalogue 
Write for Catalogue of Books on Education 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK ATLANTA 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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Volume III 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR SCOTT 
NEARING! 

Wirn these facts and documents before 
it, the committee according!) addressed a 
series of inquiries to the provost of the uni- 
versity and the members of the board of 
trustees, chiefly for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the interpretation which the board 
desired to have placed upon the above reso 
lutions, certain passages of which seemed 
susceptible of more than one interpretation. 
The committee also made inquiries as to 
the procedure followed by the board before 
taking final action in the case of Dr. Near 
ing. The provost was good enough to in 
form the committee as to the general ad 
ministrative practise of the university in 
the matter of reappointments and the like, 
but declined to answer the questions bear 
ing directly upon the case of Dr. Nearing. 
Replies were received from only one mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper—to these reference is 
made elsewhere in this report—who was, 
however, careful to disclaim authority to 
speak for the board. The inquiries were, 
however, also brought before the board as 
a body on December 13. The secretary of 
the board thereupon wrote the committee 

1 From the report of the Committee of Inquiry 
of the American Association of University Pro 
fessors on the case of Professor Scott Nearing, of 
the University of Pennsylvania. The report is 
signed by Arthur O. Lovejoy, Chairman, Johns 
Hopkins University; Davis R. Dewey, Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology; Henry W. Farnam, 
Yale University; Franklin H. Giddings, Columbia 
University, and Roscoe Pound, Harvard Univer 
sity. The entire report will be published as a 
Bulletin of the American Association of Univer 


sity Professors. 
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to the effect that the trustees believed that 
they had sufficiently stated the reasons for 
the action of June 14, and their general 
attitude upon the question ol academk 
freedom, in their resolutions of Oetober 11 

The committee dee ply regrets the reticent 
attitude thus assumed by the board as a 


body. The pr neiples ind metho ls ol offi 


celal action of the governing body of a un 
versity are not private matters, but are 

a high degree affected with a public inte 
est. To the general reasons for a full and 
frank statement of the facets in all such 
cases there were added, in the present in 
stance, the special considerations that the 
removal of Dr. Nearing had aroused an un 
precedented measure of interest and con 
ern among both the academie and the ge 
eral publie, and in other countries as well 
as our own; and that the widespread beliet 
that his removal was a violation of aea 
demic freedom was certain to do serious in 


jury to the influence and the good nam 


not only of the Wharton School and the 


University of Pennsylvania, but even, in 
some degree, of American universities in 
general. To the inquiries of the representa 
tives of this association a still further con 
sideration was pertinent. It is manifestly 
reasonable that the university teaching pro- 
fession at large should expect to be in- 
formed as to the conditions of service and 
tenure in any university; and it is equally 
evident that those conditions can be most 
adequately judged of, not from an institu 
tion’s rules and declarations, but from the 
actual practise of its governing body and 
its administrative officers 


The eommittee has. however. found it 


a 
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possible with the evidence at its disposal to 
reach a conclusion upon the three main 
questions, the answers to which must neces 
s irily determine the committee’s decision as 
to whether the case presents an infringe- 
ment of academic freedom. These ques 
tions are: 

1. Was the character of Dr. 


social or economic teachings the cause, or a 


Nearing’s 


contributory cause, of the discontinuance of 
his appointment? 

2. Was the procedure followed in his case 
such as to afford him an opportunity to 
present ev idence concerning the correctness 
of any charges or complaints made against 
him; and, in general, was it such as to pro 
vide a judicial hearing, before the board 
of trustees or any other body? 

3. Were the grounds of the action taken 
with respect to him approved by, or sub- 
mitted for report to, his professional col- 
leagues on the faculty, especially those in 
his own and cognate departments? 

The evidence on which the committee 
bases its findings on these questions con- 
sists of the longer of the two resolutions 
adopted by the board on October 11, taken 
in conjunction with the facts presented in 
the first part of this report and with cer 
tain other facts known to the committee 
from other sources of evidence, hereinafter 
to be mentioned, 

1. The resolution referred to, like the 
briefer one adopted on the same date, ex- 
pressed sentiments with respect to freedom 
of teaching with which all will, no doubt, 
heartily agree; and it declares that ‘‘there 
is not now and never will be the slightest 
wish on the part of the board or of a single 
one of the trustees to restrict the broadest 
latitude of opinions, research and discus- 
sion.’’ The purpose to maintain the full- 
est measure of freedom within the Univer 


sity of Pennsylvania could hardly be more 


broadly or forcibly expressed than in these 


words. But in the only sentences of the 
resolution which explicitly assign reasons 
why the board decided upon ‘‘the termina 
tion of the temporary engagement’’ of Mr. 
Nearing, the grounds specified are that: 
‘‘during the entire period of the few |7. e., 
nine} years in which he was connected with 
though doubt 


less perfectly sincere—were constantly and 


the university, his efforts 


continuously misunderstood by the public 
and by many parents of students’’ and that 
his ‘‘methods, language and temperament’”’ 
provoked ‘‘eontinued and widespread eriti 
cism alike from parents of students and 
from the general public who knew him only 
hy his publie utterances.’’ 

Taken in their natural sense, these sen- 
tences manifestly give, as the reason for 
Mr. Nearing’s dismissal, not a disapproval 
of Mr. Nearing or his teachings by the 
board itself, but the eriticisms and com- 
plaints of persons outside the university 
parents of students and other persons ‘‘ who 
knew him only by his publie utterances’’ 
and the statement further expressly de 
clares that Mr. Nearing’s ‘‘efforts’’ were 
‘*misunderstood’’ by these persons. Your 
eommittee is unable to find in the reason 
thus assigned any sufficient justification for 
the action taken; nor is it able to reconcile 
this passage of the resolution with the 
declaration of intention to maintain ‘‘the 
broadest latitude of opinions and instruc 
tion.’’ The language of the passage, in 
other words, seems clearly to assert that Mr. 
Nearing failed of reappointment because of 
criticisms outside the university, arising at 
least in part from his extra-mural utter- 
ances—criticisms which the trustees not 
only refrain from expressly endorsing, but 
which they assert to be based upon mis- 
understandings. 

The committee, furthermore, is informed, 
by replies to questions courteously given by 
one member of the board, Mr. Pepper, that 
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the board neither made any inquiry nor 
eaused any to be made by the provost or 
the dean, ‘‘to determine whether these per- 
sons outside the university had been cor- 
‘ 


rectly informed as to what Mr. Nearing’s 


utterances were; whether they had cor- 


rectly understood those utterances; and 
whether their criticisms were, in fact, in the 
judgment of the trustees, justified by the 
character of the utterances in question’’ 
also that the trustees did not, “at or before 
their meeting of June 14, 1915, take meas- 
ures to ascertain how extensively the par- 
ents of students in the university took ex- 
eeption to Dr. Nearing’s utterances.’’ To 


t 


the question whether the trustees took any 
measures to ascertain ‘* whether or not such 
objections as were made were due to dis 
sent from the political, social or economic 
opinions expressed by Dr. Nearing in his 
extra-mural public addresses’? Mr. Pepper 
answers: 

The trustees were entirely satisfied that the ol 
jections to Mr. Nearing were due to his way of 


saying and doing things, and not to the fact that 


he held certain or uncertain opinions. He would 
have been just as impossible if he had chosen the 
role of a religious bigot or a reactionary politician. 

The committee accepts this statement as 
conclusive, with respect to the motive actu 
ating this member of the board in his vote 
against the retention of Mr. Nearing; but it 
does not find that the evidence bears out 
the assertion that the objections to Dr. 
Nearing’s utterances made by persons not 
members of the board—which the board as 
a body officially declares to have made nec- 
essary its own action—had no reference to 
the content and tendencies of those utter 
ances. The most important spokesmen of 
those objections, and the ones to whom the 
board had most reason to give heed, were 
the alumni whose views were voiced by the 


Alumni Register, by the board of directors 
of the General Society of Alumni, and by 
the advisory committee on the Wharton 
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School. In the ease of the 


has already been noted, th 


bjections mad 


referred expressly to the alleged tendency 
of Mr, Nearing’s utterances to ‘‘arouse class 
prejudice ind to the t that his 
clusions’’ were, in the op n of the 
jectors, *‘fallacious.’’ And, as has also been 
noted, shortly before thi ne which 
it was voted to terminats Ir. N no’s 
connection with the univers trust n 
endorsing the obj s S group 0 
alumni, based them upon t nee 0 
the teachings of the instru s attacked 
trom ‘‘the conservative opi s 
affairs.’’ Further eviden 
cism of Dr. Nearing was based u . 
econo mie Views, ind nh part Lpon su 
standings of those views s tur s \ 
in article of Dr. J. W m White, a . 
tee of the university, published in the P 
lelphia Public Ledger, on Sunday, Octo 

§ 1915. In this ar Dr, W kes 
the following statemen 

I four long | re this 
minded, sensible persor ha ré Dy 
Nearing the strong impression that | 
the ruthless redistribution of property; that } 
believed in the personal iniquit 0 } \ 
lived on incomes derived even from thé \ " 
ings; and that he thought that tl ternative « 
work or starvation should be resente ‘ 
the old, the feeble, and the diss ‘ I } 
my sensible friends had misu rst 1 hir 
the fact that they had been given the opport ty 


to do so made me even more doubtful of his fitne 


to represent the university bef« 


one of the chosen expoul lers of 
economies. When such ineide 
years went on, and persons whi 


; 


respect for the univers ity seeme 


were so affected as to lead the 


not let their boys be exposed 


and—when I tried to convince 


taken view of Dr. Nearing—s: 
cause I heard him myself,’’ | 
become my duty as at stee 


his influence on the whole wa 


dicial 


mm 


rily, sometimes sorrowfully, 


re the pu ( a 


the principles of 


‘ 
we good-will al 
¢ rtant 
v% | \ s os 
that they ‘ ild 
» such ence 
he this mis 
1 
I know, be 
i i that it had 
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The committee also notes that, in March, 
1915, certain letters of complaint against 
Dr, Nearing were received by the provost 
laid and that these 


letters were described as follows in a letter 


and before the board; 
written to the provost on April 5, 1915, and 
public, by Mr. Wharton 


the minority who 


subsequently made 
Barker, a trustee—one of 
June meeting voted for the reap- 
of Dr. Nearing: 


four I think, you placed before the 


ut the 
polntment 

The letters, 
trustees of the Pennsy!| 


board of University of 


vania, appear to be charges of economic hetero 


doxy, rather than of ecclesiastical heterodoxy. 


Your committee theretore finds, with re- 


spect to the first of the three above-men- 
tioned questions: 

A. That the board of trustees, in the only 
statement which it has, as a body, given in 
explanation of its action of June 14, 1915, 
not to 


declares explicitly that its decision 


retain Dr. Nearing was made necessary by 
the criticisms of him, and the antagonistic 
attitude towards him, of persons not mem- 
hers of the board, including persons who 
his publie (2. e., his 


knew him only by 


extral-mural) utterances. 

B. That 
and, in particular, the most weighty and 
that 
fore the board shortly before its June meet- 
the official endorsement of the 
alumni committee on the Wharton School 
and the directors of the General Society of 
Alumni, and with the published individual 
the 
unmistakably 


much of this outside criticism, 


important part of it which came be- 


ing with 


board ’s own 


based 
object ions to the character of Dr. Nearing’s 


endorsement of one of 


members—was upon 
social and economic teachings, or what the 
objectors supposed to be his teachings. 
These two facts alone would compel your 
committee to eonelude that the action of the 
board of trustees, in relation to Dr. Near- 


free- 


of teaching in economics in that uni- 


ng, constituted an infringement of 


dom 


versity. 
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2. With respect to the second of the ques 
tions above mentioned, that relating to th 
procedure observed in the case, the com- 
mittee finds that the board took no adequate 
Ineans to ascertain whether the outside criti- 
cism which it declares to have been respon- 
sible for its action was based upon any ade- 
with Dr. Nearing’s 


utterances or any eorrect understanding ot 


quate acquaintance 
them, or how extensively the parents of stu- 
dents took exception to these utterances: 
that he 


present evidence to the board or any of its 


and was given no opportunity to 
committees. as to the character or occasions 
of his public utterances, or as to the cor 
rectness of prejudicial statements mad 
concerning him.* 


This 


as suitable or equitable procedure in such 


committee is unable to regard this 
a case. As has already been remarked, re- 
fusal of reappointment to an office with 
respect to which a strong general presump 
tion of reappointment obtains, and in th 
teacher who has been clearly 


case of a 


recommended thereto by his departmen 


and by the dean of his school, must be re- 
garded as tantamount to a dismissal. And 
the procedure in dismissals should always 
be of a judicial character; that is, it should 
be based upon definite charges, should pro- 
vide for the careful verification of the facts 
and should assure to the teacher against 
whom complaint is made a hearing and an 
As a 
matter of courtesy, also, the official or offi- 
for the 
mendations to reappoint should be heard by 


opportunity to present his defense. 


eials chiefly responsible recom- 


the board. These requirements were clearly 
not fulfilled by the extremely summary pro- 
cedure of the board of trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania on June 14, 1915 

3. The answer to the third question which 


2 These statements are based upon replies to 


questions bearing on these points, given by Mr. G. 
W. Pepper , by Dean McCrea and 
by Dr. Nearing. 


already cited 


























has been set down above has already been 
ade evident, and is not, indeed, a matter 
if dispute. Not only was Dr. Nearing af- 
forded no trial by his colleagues, but the 
complaints made as to his utterances were 
n no manner laid before any faculty body 
‘or report either as to their pertinency as 
grounds for removal, or as to the truth of 
allegations concerning the actual char- 
‘ter of those utterances. On the other 
hand, it was well known that Dr. Nearing’s 
mmediate official superiors and a large 
number of his colleagues disapproved of 
‘+h action as the board, nevertheless. pro 
ded, without further inquiry or consul- 
tation. to take. Nor has the board been led 
reconsider its action with respect to Dr. 
Nearing by 
the Wharton School faculty, and of 


many members of the general faculty. This 


the subsequent { rmal protests 


failure to recognize that a matter of this 
sort is one upon which the faculty is en- 
titled to be consulted, and the consequent 
complete and continued disregard of the 
views of the educational staff of the uni- 
versity, appears to your committee to be a 
feature of the ease little, if at all, less seri 
ous than the two upon which the com 
mittee’s opinion has already been given. 
The attitude of Dr. Nearing’s e 


1] 
i meagcues 


seems to the committee also decisive espe 

cially in view of the lack of any judicial 
inquiry by the board into any of the alleged 
facts—with respect to certain charges made 
since Dr. Nearing’s removal by some indi- 


vidual members’ of the board—charges that 


’By Dr. J. William White, in his newspaper 
article already referred to, and by Mr. George 
Wharton Pepper, in his replies to this committee. 
Mr. Pepper, in answer to a question, writes: ‘‘ My 
own opinion, to which I have no right to commit 
the board, is that among his characteristics are 
sensationalism in the treatment of subjects which 
require grave consideration, execrable taste in se 
lecting the occasion for utterances likely to give 


oa 


offence, and that kind of youthful exuberance that 


leads a man to conclude that what this weary 
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Dr. Nearing has been my assistant for several 
years. He is an efficient, energetic teacher, a man 
of rare personal magnetism. I have never seen a 
teacher who could handle a large class more effi- 
ciently than he does. He has also organized the 
readings and records of the freshman class so that 
the standing of its four hundred or five hundred 
members can be readily ascertained, and thus 
deficient students may be diseovered and helped. 
There have been no complaints about his teaching. 
In the present controversy his efficiency has never 
been called in question. There have been a few 
charges of injudicious statements to students, but 
these on examination have proved to be false. 
This class I taught for many years, and it is still 
under my supervision, I have been very careful 
to follow the work so as to keep the whole group, 
teacher and quizmasters, in line. There is an out- 
line of each lecture, and everything about the class 
is open to inspection. I feel sure that there is 
nothing about this course open to objection, nor 
do I think any facts can be brought forward to 
show any indiseretions on the part of Dr. Nearing 
in class or within the walls of the Wharton build 
ing. He has a moral enthusiasm that raises him 
above criticism. The opposition to him is based 
on extramural statements in churehes, teachers’ 
meetings and before other high-grade audiences. 
He never indulges in street oratory. The audi 
ences he has chosen are those any conservative 
teacher would gladly elect. They have been small 
groups of earnest men and women eager for knowl 
edge and earnest in action. These latter points 
relate to the general rights of teachers to impart 
to the public the contents of their science, and 
should be judged accordingly. As to his teaching 
and university activity, I can give him a elean bill 
of health. 

Srmon N. PATTEN 


In a previously published statement Pro- 
fessor Patten has said: 

In losing Dr. Nearing the university loses one of 
its most effective men, a man of extraordinary 
ability, of superlative popularity, and a man who, 
to my mind, exerted the greatest moral force for 
good in the university. He has the largest class in 
the university, and no one could have done his 


work better. 


Dean McCrea, as already noted, gave offi- 
cial evidence of his judgment by recom- 
mending Dr. Nearing for reappointment 





and increase of salary. At the time of the 
dismissal he said : 

Scott Nearing is an efficient teacher, an influ 
ence for good in personal relationships with stu 
dents and colleagues, and an able and helpful ad 
ministrative associate. 

Dr. C. L. King, of the Wharton School 
faculty, declared at the time of the dis 
missal : 

There is not a man on the university faculties 
anywhere whose motives are cleaner, whose ideals 
are higher, both as a teacher and as a student, 
than Scott Nearing. His personal contact with the 
students invariably left an impress for good. As 
a teacher, he was one of the greatest assets of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has long been so 
His loss to the Wharton School would be irrepar- 
able. 

Similar expressions have been employed 
by a number of other former colleagues of 
Mr. Nearing. 

Your committee is unable to consider that 
such judgments as these are outweighed by 
the impressions, avowedly derived in great 
part at second-hand, of trustees who are 
neither teachers nor economists by profes- 
sion, and who, being busy men of large 
affairs, are not intimately acquainted with 
the daily work of the university or with the 
man concerned. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 

The findings of the committee with re- 
spect to the case of Dr. Nearing may, for 
the reader’s convenience, be recapitulated 
as follows: 

I. As to the procedure followed by the 
board of trustees in its action with reference 
to this member of the university faculty, 
the following facts are established: 

1. The position held by Dr. Nearing was 
one carrying a definite presumption of re- 
appointment, in case of satisfactory service. 

2. It was duly made known to the board 
of trustees by the department of economies 
and by the dean of the Wharton School 
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hat Dr. Nearing’s service was regarded as 
satisfactory; and he was expressly recom- 
nended for reappointment. The board was 
also informed by the dean that this recom- 
mendation had the substantial support of 
the Wharton Schoo] faculty. 

3. This recommendation of the qualified 
representatives of the educational] staff of 
the Wharton School was rejected by the 
board of trustees on June 14 without 
further consultation with those representa- 
tives, without reference of the case for 
judicial inquiry to any faculty committee, 
without assignment of 
reason, 

$4, The board’s own action on June 14 
was not judicial in character. No oppor 
tunity for a hearing upon the charges or 
eriticisms made against him was afforded 
Dr. Nearing; nor did the board conduct 
any inquiry on its own account to ascertain 
whether the persons outside the university, 
by whose criticisms the board declares its 
action to have been determined, had been 
correctly informed as to Dr. Nearing’s 
utterances or had correctly understood 
them. or whether their criticisms were, in 


fact. justified by the authentic language of 


the utterances in question. 

The committee holds that such procedure 
provides no proper safeguard for academic 
freedom; that it gives the individual aca- 
demic teacher no adequate security against 
substantial injustice; and that it secures to 
the faculty or its representatives no suffi- 
cient voice in relation to questions of reap- 
pointment and removal. 

If. As to the grounds or causes of the 
action of the board of trustees in refusing 
Dr. Nearing reappointment, the two fol- 
lowing facts are established, and appear to 
the committee decisive. 

1. The only statement of reasons which 
the board as a whole has officially given, 


declares this action to have been made nec- 
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essary by the attitude taken towards Dr. 
Nearing by persons outside the board, in- 
eluding some who knew him only by his 
public utterances. 

2. The most important representatives 
of such an attitude of disapproval and an- 
tagonism towards Dr. Nearing were a group 
of alumni of conservative views, whost 

riticisms had been repeatedly voiced in the 
Alumni Register and in the reports of the 
e Wharton School 


The objecti ns of these. as of certain othe r 


alumni committee on th 
known erities of Dr. Nearing, were ex 
pressiv based, at least in part, upon the 
character of his economic opinions and the 


content of his utterances upon social ques 


1oOns. 
The committee is accordingly compelled 
to conclude that at least a contributory 


eause of Dr. Nearing’s removal was the 
opposition of certain persons outside the 
university to the views, upon questions 
within his own field of study, expressed by 
him in his extra-mural addresses. Removal 
or refusal of appointment, wholly or partly 
upon such a ground, without judicial in 
quiry by any committee of fellow-econ 
omists or other scholars. the committee can 
only regard as an infringement of academic 


freedom. 


THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE SCHOOL 
OF EDUCATION TO ITS MATURE, 
IRREGULAR STUDENTS 
THE subject of my paper is the mature 
able and ambitious teacher who, deprived 
of educational advantages in the early 
years and having entered the profession on 
a low plane with little or no preparation, 
comes in maturity to a consciousness of per- 
sonal abilities not recognized before and 
develops an ambition for a larger service on 
a higher plane of the profession, and who 
finds the doors of the traditional college 

barred against his entrance 


Every school of education has a double 
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responsibility. It is responsible, first, for 
the recognized standards of scholarship and 
scientific thoroughness; and it is respon- 
sible, secondly, to the profession of eduea- 
tion both for the number and quality of 
those whom it prepares for service and for 
the 
That is to 
the 
ards governing admission and graduation; 


number of those whom it excludes. 


say, on the one hand it must 


maintain traditional academic stand- 
and on the other hand, it must select and 
prepare the competent, exclude the unfit, 
and make it possible for those who are 
serving the profession on a lower plane 
than their ability justifies to secure such 
training as will enable them to render more 
acceptable service on a higher plane. 

Out of this double responsibility there 
arise a number of problems which would 
not arise in an institution devoted simply 
to the maintenance of traditional academie 
standards, nor yet in an institution wholly 
devoted to the promotion of professional 


interests without regard for conventional 


academie standards. Koremost among 
these problems is the question: ** What shall 
we do with the mature teacher of demon- 
strated ability who seeks admission and de- 
sires to work for a degree without having 
eovered in any school the equivalent of our 
entrance requirements?’’ Our devotion to 
academic regularity prompts us, in such a 
to refuse admission to the candidate 


Case 


on the ground that we must protect our 
standards and treat all alike; but our pro- 
fessional zeal urges us to take the applicant 
for what he is worth, in defiance of appear- 
ances, and by our training enable him to 
render a higher and bigger service to the 
profession and to the world. 

The persistence of this problem in all 
schools and departments of education, espe- 
cially in urban universities, indicates the 
desirability of a solution which shall be 
fair both to academic and professional in- 
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terests and which shall do violence to the 
ideals of neither. Is such a solution pos- 
sible? 

A committee of the faculty of the school 
of education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, recently appointed to ascertain the 
practises of other institutions and to formu- 
late a policy for the use of the school in 
such cases, sent to forty representative uni- 
versities and colleges of the country, known 
to maintain schools or departments of edu- 
eation, the following letter and question- 
naire: 

1. Letter: 
We have 


for admission to our school of edueation who hold 


many people of maturity who apply 


high-grade certificates, who have had successful 


lemonstrated 


teaching experience and who have 
their 


profit, but 


ability to carry educational courses with 


who have not high-school courses to 
serve for college entrance requirements. 

We want to know the actual practise of schools 
of education in handling this problem of admis- 
sion of such people and how it ean be handled 
better. 

A frank and complete presentation of your 
working practise and your opinion will be appreci 
ated in answer to the enclosed questions. 

An early reply will be highly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


‘ 


Signed) W. G. CHAMBERS 


2. Questionnaire: 


A. ACTUAL PRACTISE IN YOUR SCHOOL 


1. On what conditions are such applicants per- 


mitted to enter your schoolf..............sc00% 


2. Are they, if admitted, permitted to work for 

3. Are they required to earn a greater number 
of credits for a degree than the students entering 
with a high-school education if they show equal 


4. Do you require such people to do the usual 
requirements of college work in language? ...... 


Mathematies?...... English Composition? ...... 
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Publie Speaking? 
(a) To what extent do you allow substitution in 
these subjects? 


Do credit for preceding 
courses in these subjects if such students show 


ability to take up advanced courses in them?.... 


(b) you give any 


B. YOUR OPINION 


CONCERNING THE ADMISSION OF 


SUCH STUDENTS 
1. Can you suggest standards that might be 
used in deciding which ones of these applicants to 
ROGGE occ cccc ccs es si ceseecesdasasasanteene es 
2. Would it be wise to provide a different de- 
wvee. TOt GUCR POONNET okies ciews cds ccaceavednes 


3. Would it be wise to accept them on proba- 
tion for one year and in terms of the year’s work 
decide upon the probability of their being able to 


oe RR in eee rere ree re re 


to do the regular requirements of college work in 


language?........ Mathematies?........ Eng- 
OS eee Composition?. ......... Publie 
Bpeekinegs «2. siascs 
(a) To what extent would you favor allowing 
substitutions for these courses?................ 
(b) Would you favor giving credit for pre- 


ceding courses in these subjects if students show 
ability to take up advanced work in them?....... 

5. Should such students, if accepted, be re- 
quired to do the regular requirements, or should 
they be required to earn a greater number of cred- 
its to earn a degree than students entering with a 
ee ee PTET TTT LeeLee 
Twenty-three replies were finally re- 
ceived from twenty-one institutions, eight- 
een from deans, directors or heads of de- 
partments, four from directors or secre- 
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taries of committees on admission, and one 
from the dean of the university faculties 
few of those 
who wrote gave but brief replies to a few 


who serves as registrar. A 


Others 
supplemented fuller responses to the sylla- 


of the questions of the syllabus. 


bus by long and interesting letters full of 
pertinent experiences and valuable sugges- 
tions. A preliminary reading of the re- 
turns brought out the following facts 


1. There is a universal recognition of the exist 
ence of the problem. 
2. There is a unanimous agreement that a solu 


tion should be found, if possible, capable of g 
eral adoption. 

3. Many believe that educational interests are 
too frequently sacrificed on the altar of academic 
regularity and injustice done to candidates as 
competent to earn 


admitted. 


degrees as students regularly 


4. Universal cowardice is shown in an unwilling- 
ness to invite criticism by the adoption of rules 
the 


formal 


for admission of 
the 


for a degree. 


competent teachers without 


entrance requirements as candidates 


I. The actual practise in the twenty-one 
institutions sending replies is indicated in 


the 
first five questions of the questionnaire : 


following summary of replies to the 

1. Conditions on which mature and com- 
petent lacking the 
trance requirements, are admitted to the 


teachers, regular en- 
school or department of education. 

They are admitted as special students, 
not candidates for a degree, by 16 institu- 
tions. 

In four institutions the question is never 
raised because of local conditions: one of 
these four admits to the schoo] of education 
only after two years of college work and 
another only after graduation from a col- 
lege; the other two do not specify the local 
conditions which eliminate the problem, 

One institution admits such students on 
trial on the judgment of the committee on 
the and 


admissions after study of case, 
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specifies that all regularly admitted stu- 
dents are equally on trial. 

Another institution secures regularity of 
admission in an irregular way, as indicated 
by the following statement: 

The persons who possess the qualifications you 
refer to are placed in our ungraded school for 
adults, which is a part of our high-school organi- 
zation, and are classified after sufficient time has 
elapsed on the basis of their power. The power 
unit of measurement is substituted in this partic- 
ular part of the high-school organization for the 


time-unit. Some of these students require a term 


(three months), others two or three terms, ete. 
They are then granted a high-school diploma and 
enter college regularly. . . . Our high-school de- 
partment is a part of the training school. 

One college in the state of New York 
admits to courses for certain degrees teach- 
ers who hold diplomas from normal or 
training schools approved by the state de- 
partment of education or who have obtained 
a state life certificate. Efforts are being 
made, however, to reduce the number of 
teachers so admitted to a minimum. 

Finally one institution provides that 

In rare instances, a student who has entered as 
a non-matriculated student may later qualify for 
admission as a matriculated student by doing work 
of an exceptionally high character, for a period 
of at least one year. 

Several other institutions, though not 
specifying it, seem to have some such prac- 
tise as this in the case of exceptional stu- 
dents. 

2. Conditions under which such irregu- 
larly admitted students are permitted to 
work for a degree. 

In thirteen institutions the entrance re- 
quirements must be made up before eandi- 
dacy for a degree is granted. 

One university ‘‘acts more liberally’’ in 
evaluating a teacher’s qualifications, but 
demands the full measure of entrance re- 
quirements for candidacy for a degree. 

The college mentioned above as admitting 
candidates on trial exacts no other condi- 
tions if they do high-grade work. 
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It has been our custom from the first to accept 
as candidates for the college degree any candi- 
dates whom we judge to be fitted to undertake col- 
lege work, irrespective of how that fitness may be 
obtained. . A few each year, possibly 5 per 
cent. on the average, have had irregular prepara- 
tion. . . . If a man succeeds here we take it as 
the best kind of evidence that he is entitled to 
take up college work and proceed to the college 
degree. 

If the student’s work averages B he may 
get his degree by earning 150 eredits in- 
Stead of the usual 120 credits required of 
regular matriculates, in one far western 
university. Two institutions require extra 
credits of such candidates, while three ex- 
press their practise as opposed to such ex- 
action. 

In some institutions entrance require- 
ments may be made up by earrying extra- 
college courses, though the seale of equiva- 
lents differs widely. Of the three report- 
ing such practise in this investigation one 
university accepts seven semester hours of 
college work as the equivalent of one Car- 
negie unit, another requires four semester 
hours, and a third is satisfied with two 
semester hours as an equivalent. 

3. As to the rigidity of the course for 
mature students, the following facts are 
gleaned from the returns: 

Eleven institutions permit no substitu- 
tions for the standard required courses 
such as English composition, mathematics, 
and languages, though one statement is 
qualified to admit the possibility of omit- 
ting the language requirement in very spe- 
cial cases, and ten do not state their prac- 
tise. As to the treatment of prerequisite 
courses when advanced studies are success- 
fully carried, one institution permits their 
admission without credit, five will allow 
eredit for them only by examination, and 
two allow credit for the prerequisites if the 
advanced courses are dependent on the 
content of the prerequisite courses. 
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If a student is able to carry advanced work in 
the university, we assume that he is entitled to 
eredit for such courses as are necessarily presup- 
posed by the advanced courses. For example, if 
a student can carry a course in third-year German, 
it is assumed that he has completed the work re- 
quired in the first and second years of this sub- 
ject. 

This is from a progressive state uni- 
versity. 

From the above summary we gain some 
idea of the actual practises in leading in- 
stitutions of the United States in such 
eases as those under consideration. But 
how far do these practises correspond to 
the judgments or opinions of those who 
have reported the practises, as to what 
should be done with such eases? Does 
practise lag behind theory here as in so 
many other matters? A summary of the 
answers bearing on the second part of the 
questionnaire will answer this question. 

II. One comes away from the perusal of 
the personal opinions of these specialists 
in education in a more hopeful state than 
he brings away from a study of the current 
practises in our institutions. After all, we 
probably have a kindlier interest in our 
ambitious brethren who were deprived of 
earlier educational opportunities than our 
ofticial treatment of them ordinarily indi- 
cates. 

1. As to the suggestion of standards 
which might be used in deciding which ap- 
plicants to aecept without full entrance re- 
quirements, there is a very general agree- 
ment that such standards are desirable but 
none has a practical standard to suggest. 
Two respondents believe that such stand- 
ards are practically impossible of attain- 
ment; one believes that every case should 
be handled independently and on its merits, 
two others, while hoping that workable 
standards may be found, have no sugges- 
tions to offer; two think no concessions 
should be granted any one who desires to 
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work for a degree; yet another thinks the 
most satisfactory adjustment is to accept 
additional college courses as the equivalent 
of entrance units on the seale of four 
semester hours per unit, and adds 

It is not a hardship to require such students to 
spend a year or so making up the fundamental 
work included in college entrance requirements. 

The dangers inherent in any general 
scheme of examinations are referred to by 
several. One fears deterioration in the 
value of the degree, and another foresees 
an increase in the number of unprepared 
and inferior candidates for admission. A 
third disapproves of concessions because 

Most of the students have lost in plasticity as 
much as they have gained in experience. 

Eight contributors fail to give any per- 
sonal opinion on this question and _ five 
specifically favor some form of concession 
to the mature and diligent students of good 
ability, in spite of partial or total de- 
ficiency in entrance requirements. Two 
favor granting some entrance credit for 
maturity and teaching experience; one 
would accept strong college work as evi- 
dence of adequate preparation; another 
would accept the ‘‘ones who show pur- 
pose’’ as special students only; the last of 
this group has apparently been very close 
to this problem and writes sympathetically 
as follows: 

It is my judgment that such students should be 
given credit for possibly all the entrance require 
ments, with the exception of the foreign language 
requirement, provided their work in the university 
is of a high order. I see no reason why students 
who demonstrate that they have as much ability as 
students that have gone through high school should 
be put to ordinary pains to comply with formal re- 
quirements. What I mean to say is this: There is 
a kind of education which one can get in the ae- 
tual practical work which is worth just as much as 
work that is done in the schoolroom. The fact is 
that a great deal of the work that is done in the 
school room is arbitrary and artificial, not to say 
useless, whereas one who really accomplishes things 
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not be just as acceptable as a secondary 
school course. The democratization and 


the socialization of our secondary schools, 
the enrichment of their curricula with the 
and in general the 


and industries, 


pragmatic trend of the age give increasing 


arts 


support to this interpretation. 

In the light of these two interpretations 
we may briefly review the several sugges- 
tions as to methods of admitting to college 
and schools of education mature teachers 
lacking full entrance requirements: 

(a) Decline to receive them ‘* because 
they have lost as much,’’ or more, ‘‘in plas- 
ticity as they have gained in maturity;”’ 
allow them to enter only certain speci- 
fied courses as special students with no 
thought of Such a 


eliminate from one to five per cent. of the 


rule would 


a degree. 
very strongest students from the graduat- 
ing classes of some of our representative 
schools of education. Mature teachers 
who undertake collegiate work desire de- 
grees, because most of the progressive state 
and municipal legislation underlying rules 
for promotion are expressed in terms of 
degrees rather than hours of study. Such 
a rule would be unfair to the candidate, 
because it would keep him on a lower level 
of serviee than his ability justifies; it 
would not be fair to the profession because 
it would keep in its ranks untrained teach- 
and deserve training; it 


ers who desire 


because if 


soclety 


tradition to inter- 


would be unfair to 
allows a mere academic 
fere with real progress. 
(b) Require them to enter secondary 
courses in the training school or elsewhere 
and either (a) make up the full number 
of Carnegie units in which they are de- 
ficient or (b) remain long enough to be 
adjudged in terms of ‘‘ power units’’ equal 
to the 
either case grant a diploma of graduation 


average high-school graduate; in 


and admit to candidacy for a degree regu- 
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larly. There are objections to both alter- 


natives. Under (a) much of the work re- 
quired would be of a formal, perfunctory 
character, outside the mature interests and 
below the the candidate: 
it would have much the same effect on him 


natural level of 
as school work assigned a child for punish- 
ment; it would tend to kill interest and to 
dampen enthusiasm; its tendency would be 
to arrest rather than 
The 


analogous to the 


promote develop- 


ment. situation would be somewhat 


mature immigrant put 


into a primary grade in school in order to 


learn English. To satisfy mere academic 


form, valuable time would be saerificed 


without a commensurate return in either 
knowledge or power, at least not compar- 
able with the return possible in more ad 


The 


other alternative, while better in the sense 


vanced or more interesting courses. 


that it might detain a candidate a shorter 
time, is open to objection on account of the 
vagueness of its measure of ability, the 
‘‘nower unit.’’ How is that unit to be 
defined? Is it more than a guess? And 
ean it equal in its results an actual trial, 
in advanced courses, as a test of power? 
The ‘‘power unit’? might very easily be- 
cloak 


practises, yet practises protected by the di- 


come a to conceal some very loose 
ploma of regular graduation. 

(ce Accept some form of teacher’s cer- 
tifieate gained by examination on subjects 
included on the list of entrance require- 
ments. Unless the certificate is accepted 
for more than it is really worth, this pro- 
vision would conform to the regular 
methods of admission and should have no 
place in this discussion. If it is accepted 
for more than it is worth, the institution is 
dishonest; it is practising behind a mask 
what it refuses to sanction openly. There 
is a tendency on the part of even our best 
“‘to act more 


institutions, occasionally, 


liberally’’ on teachers’ credentials, than on 
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those of other candidates. This is 
good institutional morality and it is no 
special compliment to the teacher. 

(qd) Admit candidates as special stu- 
dents, and if they show sufficient ability, 
permit them to make up in collegiate 
courses the missing entrance units in ac- 
cordance with accepted scale of 
equivalents, in addition to the regular re- 
This would be 


some 


quirements for the degree. 
in a sense a device for penalizing ability. 
For if the student, through a combination 
of native ability and valuable experience, 
is able to do as satisfactory work, without 
complete formal preparation, as the regu- 
lar student, he is likely to get more out 
of his college course than the regular stu- 

Why demand more of him when he 
have more to offer society without 


dent. 
will 
extra demands than the other student can 
offer? The principle of credit for quality 
might well operate here. If the candidate 
should turn out a less-than-average stu- 
dent, he might be required tv carry extra 
eourses in order to get his degree; but the 
same rule should apply to the inferior stu- 
dent who was regularly admitted. On the 
other hand, if the candidate’s work did 
not satisfy collegiate standards it would 
hardly seem reasonable to accept it for 
units either. To up, this 
would not be a good rule beeause if, on 
trial, the candidate’s collegiate work is 
strong it is evident that he is prepared and 
has nothing to make up; if on the other 
hand his work is not satisfactory it should 
not be accepted for entrance any more than 


entrance sum 


for collegiate credit. 

There remains but one other suggestion. 

(e) Admit the candidate, if he 
least twenty-one years of age, as a special 
student, for a probationary period of at 
least one year. If he shows purpose, in- 
dustry and ability, if his grades are high— 
say an average of B on a scale on which A 


is at 
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not is the highest attainable grade and D is 
the lowest passing vrade—then,. if there 


are no other disqualifications in the case, 
by a special vote of the faculty admit him 
without en- 

If, on the 


other hand, his work shows lack of ability 


degree 


to candidacy for a 
trance conditions of any kind. 
or of industry, if his grades are low, let 


him remain as a special student without 
expectation of a degree, until such time as 
he may be eliminated by the regular rules 
governing student’s work or by his own 
volition, or until he may qualify as a can 
didate under the above rule or may merit 
committee ap- 


Such a 


special consideration by a 
pointed to act on his application. 
rule would protect the academic standards 
of an institution. it would be fair to the 
candidate, and it would be fair to the pro 
At the same time 


pe r- 


fession most concerned. 
it would clothe with respectability a 
fectly honorable procedure which is even 
now occasionally practised without aca- 
demic sanction; and because the practise is 
surreptitious it tends to taint the degree 
which follows in its course. By all means 
let us have the courage of our convictions 
in a matter so important as this, and by 
unanimous adoption and publicity of the 
principle, render respectable for all time a 
process which may open to many of our 
colleagues the gateways of opportunity on 
a higher plane, and which on the other 
hand will fully maintain the best stand 
ards of scholarship and of professional 
skill. The needs of the age will be better 
served by making it reasonably easy for 
people to get into college and making it 
reasonably difficult to remain there to com 
plete the course, rather than by reversing 
the order of difficulty. 

2. As to the significance of the academic 
degrees there is a great diversity of opin- 
uncertainty as to 


ion. There can be no 


the meaning of the several professional] de- 
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no atter whe! taken. This was some 


vhat more evident tw ntyv years ago, when 


colleges granted a number of bacea- 


most 
laureate degrees for a 
A.B., Ph.B. and 
but slightly different. The present tendency 


four-years’ course, 


such as B.S. for courses 


to diminish the number of degrees to two, 


making the A.B. cover a much wider range 
of subject-matter than formerly and re 


serving the B.S. for courses in which ap- 


plied sciences are dominant factors, and 
hoth permitting a much larger proportion 
of electives than formerly, apparently indi- 
eates a shift of emphasis from a specifie 
subject-matter to certain abil- 
the 


individual as the things for which an aca- 


content ol 
ities, tastes, attitudes, skills, ete., in 
demic degree stands. Beyond certain com- 
mon knowledges which we expect in all in- 
telligent 
not, we are much more confident of finding 


whether college bred or 


people 
common outlooks, sympathies, ideals, meth- 
ods of work, in holders of the same degree 
than common bodies of subject-matter. 
May not the meaning of these facts be that 
the academic degrees also, like professional 
degrees, are coming to mean a certain 
potential service to society rather than the 


possession of a specific body of subject- 
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tter? This assumption is reinforced by 
he popular demand for more ‘‘ practical’’ 
sul itter and for different kinds of 
subject-matter for different individuals 
king tor the same degree. 


First have the question as to whether 
a co ( irs rospective teachers 
S the s: or differe d 
or t A.B r the B.S. of a liberal] 
rts Our questionnaire brought no 
opinions on that question, but it is well 
known t t predominant practise 
favors the degree of B.S. in edueation. 
nalogous to B.S. in eleet: engineering 
or B.S. in ¢] siry. A few institutions 


in education and per 
ber the straight A.B. and 
B.S. It is not easy to choose between the 
alternatives. IF 
are several ¢ 
unmodified A.B. or B.S. 


l. It is diffi 


in a 


‘om one point of view there 


nsiderations in favor of an 


+ 


‘ult to find any requirement 


scientifically organized collegiate 


course for teachers which would not be 


equal in value, for purposes of culture and 
discipline, to certain electives permitted in 
That is 


the course is sufficiently cultural to merit 


courses of liberal arts colleges. 
a straight college degree. 

2. There is a danger that a special degree 
for the 
development of a teachers’ curriculum on 
It is the hope of 


many that schools of education may even- 


teachers may arrest progress in 


an undergraduate plane. 


tually become professional schools of 
graduate rank, when a permanent profes- 
sional degree would become necessary. 
Adopting and popularizing a professional 
undergraduate degree might delay rather 
than hasten the realization of that ideal by 
producing a ‘‘plateau’’ in the curve of 
progress. 

3. For many years most of our secondary 
and higher teachers will be trained by col- 


leges of liberal arts through departments 
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lucation. They will hold the unmodi- 

fied degree of A.B. or B.S., while other 
achers no better trained, perhaps, will 
possessors of professional degrees. A 
multiplicity or even a duplicity of degrees 
| 


es not pro te a unity ol protessional 
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And again, if the currie- 


liu for teachers differs as much trom the 
iberal arts curriculum as does that for 
neineers, there would seem to be equal 
justification for a degree of B.S. in edu 


tion which would be a real professional 
degree 

It is evident that this issue is still in the 
experimental stage and may well await the 
outcome of future experience. 

But granted that a certain degree, be it 
academie or professional, is*granted to stu- 
dents regularly matriculated, on the com- 
pletion of the regular curriculum, what 
shall be done with the irregular students 
whom we have been discussing? There 
are three possible ways of solving this 
problem : 

1. Decline to grant any degree whatso- 
ever until all entrance and collegiate re- 
quirements have been fully and formally 
met. Grant only a certificate covering 
work actually done. The objections to this 
plan have already been suggested in the 
discussion of entrance requirements. They 
are: (a) That a self-respecting teacher will 
decline to mark time on a lot of formal re- 
quirements which are neither of interest 
or value commensurate with the more ad- 
vanced courses which he is able and anxi- 
ous to take; and (b) that our educational 
qualifications, especially for the higher 
positions, are being defined more and more 
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seen that there is a prepondera ‘e ol sent 
ment against a special degree and hav 
quoted some of the objections to it In 


spite of Harvard’s recognized standards 
her A.A. is not accepted as the equivalent 
of A.B. in the judgment of society. The 
two degrees can not be maintained at a 
parity in spite of the fact that those who 
take the degree of A.A. represent, as a 
rule, the ablest and most ambitious indi 
viduals of their groups, and when com 
pared with the typical candidates for the 
A.B. are found to have equal ability, 
greater maturity, and the advantage of a 
definite professional motive. 

3. Give the regular degree. Grant 
‘equal pay for equal ability.’’ Let the 
degree represent potential service rather 
than academic regularity, and grant it 
alike to all who meet the standards and 
pass the various tests imposed, regardless 


of how or where or whether the prelimi- 


nary training may have been obtained. The 
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difficulty of obtaining equality or equiva- 
lence of abilities among students can not 
be denied, but in spite of the difficulty this 
third alternative most to 
recommend it. And, as shown above, re- 


seems to have 
spondents to the questionnaire were over- 
whelmingly in favor of a common degree. 
('rban universities have a great many cases 
in this class, in some institutions so many 
that they may be handled in special classes. 
New York established a 
special school down town, the Washington 
Square College, to take care of the hun- 
dreds of mature students, who come from 


University has 


the ranks of teachers, office workers, nurses 
and other vocations, to secure advanced in- 
struction. While the provisions for admis- 
sion are not so liberal as those advocated 
above, the degrees granted are the usual 
academic degrees, 

But should the granting of the same de- 
gree to all who complete the curriculum for 
prospective teachers imply that all the 
standard required courses, such as English 
composition, mathematies, foreign lan- 
guages, etc., must be taken by these mature 
irregular students? The answer is, un- 
qualifiedly, yes, except in occasional in- 
stances, for very evident reasons, and then 
always to be handled avowedly as excep- 
tions to the rule. Every one ean easily vis- 
ualize the typical cases which would arise 
Here is a strong alert man, 
a good secondary teacher of history. He is 
a superior student in history and strong in 
all other work except foreign languages, in 
which he has little or no training. The 
language takes most of his time and yields 
He desires 


as exceptions, 


little return and no interest. 
to substitute history or economies for for- 
eign languages. Here is a mature woman 
preparing to work in special classes with 
She desires to take 


defective children. 


more courses in psychology, sociology and 
manual arts than the elective credits can 
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include, but she has no interest or ability 
in, say, mathematics or physics, for which 
she desires to make substitutions. In such 
cases there can be little doubt as to which 
course will add most of value to the equip- 
ment of the teacher, and 
should dictate the decision. 
the for 
might be special ability instead of defi- 


common sense 
In other cases 
motive omission or substitution 
ciency in the subject, or might be some- 
thing else and yet merit approval. It is 
hard to conceive of any rule so important 
or so inflexible that it should never, under 
any condition, be suspended or modified 
The question of collegiate credit for suc- 
cessful teaching experience secured before 
entering an institution, and thus incapable 
of being controlled by supervision, is one 
which must come up for larger considera- 
tion in professional circles before it can be 
passed on finally. There seems to be no 
doubt now as to the justification of allow- 
ing academic credit for satisfactory teach- 
The belated 
individuals who oppose such credit are in 


ing done under supervision. 


an analogous situation to the conservatives 
who fifty vears ago opposed granting credit 
for laboratory work in physies or chem- 
istry. But as regards advanced credit for 
teaching done before coming under direc- 
tion of the institution, once it is established 
that the teaching was acceptably done, it 
would seem safe and fair to accept it, for, 
say, half the required credits in teaching, 
providing the teaching experience has not 
already been included in the evaluation of 
the candidate’s qualifications for entrance, 
and provided further that he is able to 
complete the teaching requirements under 
supervision as well as those who have taken 
all the work in observation, apprenticeship 
and teaching under the direction of the 
institution. 

Those who oppose advanced credits for 
teaching experience probably do so on the 
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same ground as those occupy who oppose 
granting credit for prerequisite courses 
when the advanced courses to which they 
lead are completed successfully. This lat- 
ter question may well remain an institu- 
tional, or even a departmental matter. Its 
claims must rest largely on the extent to 
which the prerequisite courses are actually 
If the 
advanced courses can not be taken success- 


essential to the advanced courses. 


fully without the content of the prerequi- 
site courses, and if the advanced courses 
are actually completed satisfactorily, is it 
not reasonable to conclude that some credit 
is due for the prerequisite courses? The 
same principle should control the granting 
of eredit for teaching done prior to enter- 
ing the schoo] where credit is sought. 
WILL GRANT CHAMBERS 
ScHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE TEACHING STAFF OF CLEVELAND 
Tue salaries, experience, ages, training, pro- 
motion and discharge of teachers in Cleveland, 
are the subjects of the Cleveland Foundation 
Survey Report, entitled “ The Teaching Staff,” 
by Walter A. Jessup, dean of the college of 
Accord- 
ing to the abstract sent us from the Survey the 


education of the University of Iowa. 


report argues that Cleveland’s financial dis- 
tress is injuring the city in no way more than 
by its effect on the supply of capable teachers. 
promises 
the 
self-sacrificing motives among teachers, they 


Threatening financial bankruptcy 


educational insolvency. Granting most 
see just as good a chance to serve the children 
in cities with fair salaries as in Cleveland with 
In the long run the better paying 


cities will get the good teachers. 


low ones. 


Cleveland’s handicap in securing the best 
teachers is shown by the comparison of salaries 
paid in this city with those in 13 ether cities of 
comparable size. Cleveland stands eleventh in 
her pay of elementary teachers and principals. 
The only cities below her are those with large 
numbers of colored teachers. In the increase 
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of salaries in the last ten vears, Cleveland has 
Boston, and 
teacher ahead of Cleve- 


done less than any city except 

Boston was $256 per 

land at the start. 
Cleveland averaged $791 against 


policemen with $1,177 and firemen with $1,081; 


teachers 


and they are at the foot of the list made up of 


plumbers, bricklayers, plasterers, painters, car- 
In Chica 0, 


machinists and 


penters, molders and machinists. 
teachers rank in pay above 


molders; in San Francisco, above carpenter 
machinists and painters. 

The board of education is ura d to tak 
situation as seriously as a father of a starvins 
family, to bring the issue squarely before th 
people and urge cutting loose from the apron 
strings of the old mother-in-law Smith one per 
cent. tax. 

Many 


cited as a sequel to low salaries. 


inferior teaching staff are 
The schools 


are deprived of the generally sought seasoning 


signs of 


which comes from a sprinkling of men through- 
has 
one fifth of its teachers men, Cleveland one 
man. 


out the elementary schools. Cincinnati 
Half of Cleveland's principals have been 


teaching from twenty-seven to thirty-seven 
vears, one fourth from thirty-seven to fifty 
seven vears. With the average man, such long 
service makes for decided conservatism in edu 
This stand-patism is 


and training 


cational administration. 


reenforced by the age records, 
Half are over 52 years old and a quarter over 
57. Only seven out of 94 ever went to college 
and 26 went through a normal 
While up-to-date school systems seek 
new blood with fresh ideas to strengthen the 
teaching staff, Cleveland has largely followed 
a policy of inbreeding for its teacher supply. 


The 1 


recomn¢ ndations. 
Teachers should not be discriminated against 


never even 


school. 


report closes with 
because married, but only if overburdened by 


duties of kind. The 


urged to find a way to send teachers and prin- 


outside board is 


any 


cipals away to summer schools. Specific 
achievement in teaching and study should be 
a basis of promotion and not mere length of 
service as is so largely the case in Cleveland. 
So long as promotion is so easy there is all 


the greater need for admission requirements to 
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the sti fF, stricter instead ot iooser than in 


other systems, as at present. 
Dismiss il of teachers should be reorganized. 


After 
hold office 


teacher should 
should be 


service a 


Dismissal 


probationar: 


indetinitely. 


possible only after preliminary specific ecriti- 
( mand bh Ip to improve and then if there is 
no progress the teacher should receive definite 
reasons for her release. 
NEW YORK STATE AND THE AMERICANIZA 
TION PROBLEM 
A Boeuxetin from the Bureau of Education 


New York appreciates the signifi 
already 


states that 


Ami ricanization and has 


basis to Americanize the 


cance of 
ps on a state 
1910 th 


unable 


tuken ste 
foreign- 
that 


commonwealth, and 362,000 who could not read 


. ‘ RO 
‘re were 597,000 


alien. In 
born whites to speak English in 
or write in any language. 

The New York State Department of Educa- 
tion has begun the first state-wide campaign to 
these disabilities. Its 


ered the following procedure: (a) a careful 


abolish program cov- 
survey of the immigrant education situation; 
(b) establishment of training courses to pre- 
pare teachers for the instruction of foreign- 
ers; (c) adoption of standards of efficiency in 
public-evening school work for adult immi- 
grants; (d) cooperation with state and federal 
agencies, and (e) publication of state bulle- 
tins. 

As a preliminary, personal investigations 
and intensive study of certain communities 
disclosed “ dark spots” of illiteracy and “ light 
spots” in the large industrial centers where 
efforts were under way to teach the foreigner 
English and give him some contact with Amer- 
ican standards and ideals. 

A teachers’ training institute for the prepa- 
ration of teachers of foreigners was organized 
at Albany in the fall of 1915. 
cessful that it was decided to continue it upon 
a permanent basis as a part of the regular 
curriculum of the New York State College for 
Similar institutes are planned for 


It was so suc- 


Teachers. 
Syracuse and New York City, while training 
classes are in operation at Buffalo and Roch- 


ester, partly as a result of state encouragement. 
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Cooperation with governmental and private 
agencies interested in educating and Ameri- 
canizing t! Is already an established 

the New York 


fact. <A 
State Department of Education shows that tl 


we Qileli 
statement issued by 


Bureau of Education of the Department of 


the Interior, the Bureaus of Immigration and 
Naturalization of the Department of Lal 

and the National Americanization Committ 
of New York City are among those whos 
services and material have been utilized. 


Speakers for institutes have been furnished by 


some of these cooperating agencies. 


Two publications have already been issued 


Y ork 
, 


and the Rochester Plan 


by New state—a Citizenship Syllabus, 


of Immigrant Educa 


+ 


tion several thousand of the former having 


been widely distributed. 
In view of the ebb and flow of the immi- 
tide, as far as individual communities 


grant 


are concerned—for this foreign population 


follows the economie demands of the 


New York is pr 


state point of view. It is 


largely 
hour yperly approaching this 
problem from the 
hardly just to throw upon the community the 
caring for this fluctuating 


entire burden of 


alien group. The empire state is thus setting 
an example which other of the so-called immi- 


gration states might well follow. 


SCHOOL ALL THE YEAR ROUND 

THE all-year schools of Newark, N. J., are 
commended in a special report by W. S. Def- 
fenbaugh, specialist in city-school administra- 
tion of the Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. Mr. Deffenbaugh finds that 
time is saved, street loafing is largely pre- 
vented, and health is conserved by eliminating 
the long summer vacation. 

The children in Newark who have attended 
school for the past year or two on the all-year 
school plan speak enthusiastically of it. The 
bureau investigator asked the pupils in the 
seventh and eighth grades to write composi- 
tions telling why they attended school during 
the summer. Nearly all the pupils stated that 
the schoolroom much the 
streets and their rooms at home; that they 
were glad to have something to do besides 


was cooler than 














running in the streets, and that they hoped to 
vain a grade or two by the time they were old 
enough for their work certificates. Parents 
who were interviewed favored the plan because 
their children were able to get more schooling 
than otherwise. One parent said: 
If there were no summer schools we would not 
where our children are. They would leave 


home early in the morning 


and run all over the 


city. Now we know that they are safe in the 


schoolhouse and in no danger of being run over by 


omo es or street cars. 


The attempt was made to find out how much 
time the children actually saved through the 
all-year schools. Of 271 pupils in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, 25 made no gain, 
67 showed a gain of one third of a year, 59 a 
gain of two thirds of a year, 67 a gain of one 
year, and 53 a gain of one and one third years. 

It was found that the pupils in the all-year 
schools not only made more rapid progress 
through the grades, but maintained as good 
scholarship as the pupils in other schools. 
Many of the pupils were able to enter high 
school as a result of the time gained in the 
all-year school, and these pupils have had no 
It is 
expected that many more pupils will now com- 


ditticulty in keeping up with their work. 


plete the elementary grades at twelve years of 
age, enter high school and attend for at least 
two years. Once in high school, they are likely 
to remain even after the compulsory age limit 
is passed. 

One criticism that has been directed against 
the Newark all-year schools is that the pupils 
in these schools must do ten months’ work in 
nine months in order to gain three months a 
year and thus complete the eight grades in six 
years. It should be understood, however, that 
the regular ten months’ course has been modi- 
fied so that a pupil may complete it in nine 


months, and all non-essentials have been 
omitted. Furthermore, less reviewing is 


needed in September for the children who 
have had only two weeks’ vacation than for 
those who have had two months’ vacation. The 
month that is usually taken at the beginning 
of the fall term to review pupils in the work 
of the preceding grade is not necessary for 
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pupils who attend continuously or with only 
In regard to the health of the children who 
are Kept 


Mr. Deffenbaugh declares 


summer months, 


In schow 


I ed i ot Newar I rt that 
the health « the ¢! l ! ‘ el school 
] year ha i ‘ ti si t «ae 
ure rl rez rs \ hut sery 
r s 3 tl t l ‘ 
The « ren ‘ s | ! that 

0 tl } (100d hh ! ts 

qu ! I ov ft 

} long ! wl the « Ire not 
1 school a t of the schoo] 
phy nil the ! r} hi 

and nurse both report tl the children who have 
been out of sehool during July and August come 
back in se} tember in poorer | hysical condition 

than those who have attended these two months 


and that even the children who have beeu away to 


a summer resort are in no better physical condi 
tion than those who have been in school, since their 
recreation is likely to have been of a dissipating 


hature, One school physic an stated that if the 


children could go into the country and live a nor- 


mal life with plenty of exercise he would favor 
this to keeping them in school, but since conditions 
are such that none of the children who are in the 
tenement districts can go to the country, the best 
place for them for four or five hours a day is in 
the schoolroom, on the school playgrounds, and in 


the school shops and gymnasiums. 


Wide interest in the Newark plan has been 
aroused in other cities, and it is expected that 
many of the teachers and school officers who 
will attend the meeting of the National Edu- 
eation Association of New York in July will 
cross into New Jersey to see the Newark all- 
year schools in operation. 


THE TRANSFER OF TEACHERS IN NEW YORK 
CITY 


CoMMISSIONER of Education John H. Finley 
decided on May 18, according to the Albany 
correspondent of the New York Sun, that the 
action of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation in transferring teachers of special sub- 
jects to positions as regular school teachers in 
elementary schools was contrary to law. 

The board provided for a group of such 
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transfers last January. Kindergarten teach- 
ers, teachers of sewing, cooking, shopwork, 
drawing, music and other subjects were trans- 
ferred to the elementary schools as regular 
teachers. Two appeals were brought before 
Commissioner Finley. 

Commissioner Finley holds, in substance, 
that the Board of Education can not transfer 
special teachers to the positions of regular 
teachers unless they hold the necessary certifi- 
cates. 

The decision points out that if those spe- 
cial teachers do meet the requirements the 
Board of Education has the power to license 
such teachers and legally qualify them to teach 
the regular subjects in the elementary schools. 
If they do not meet the requirements these 
special teachers may not be employed legally 
as teachers in the elementary schools. 

The Commissioner of 
holds that the Board of 
power to abolish unnecessary positions and 


Education further 


Edueation has the 
that when such action is taken the Board of 
Education has the power and would be exer- 
cising a wise policy to keep in the service 
teachers of approved qualifications by trans- 
ferring such teachers instead of appointing 
from the eligible list teachers who are not in 
the service. 

The decision is based on the provisions of 
section 551 of the education law and on cer- 
tain provisions of the charter of the city. 
Commissioner Finley points out that in a com- 
munication about two years ago addressed to 
Superintendent Maxwell and the chairman of 
the committee on by-laws and legislation of 
the Board of Education he determined ex parte 
for the benefit of the New York school au- 
thorities the general construction of the pro- 
visions of law governing the certification of 
teachers in the elementary schools of cities. 

Commissioner Finley said: 

No transfer can be made to a position which the 
teacher is not legally licensed and certified to fill. 
The board of education is vested with broad pow- 
ers under section 1,089 of the city charter in de- 
termining the kind and grade of licenses which 
shall be issued to teachers who are to be employed 


in the city school system. 
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A careful examination of section 551 of the edu- 
cation law will show that no person shall be em- 
ployed or licensed to teach in the primary or gram- 
mar schools of any city who does not meet one of 
the several qualifications enumerated in that sec- 
tion. It has also been shown that primary and 
grammar schools are synonymous at the present 


time with elementary schools. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


CoLoneL Joun Binpie, of the engineer corps, 
now stationed at Baltimore, has been appointed 
the West Point Military 
Academy, to sueceed Colonel Clarence P. 
Townsley, coast artillery. The change will 
take effect on July 1, when Colonel Townsley, 
having finished his term at the Academy, will 


superintendent of 


return to a coast defense command. 


Mrs. AureviA Henry Retnuarpt has been 
elected president of Mills College, the only 
women’s college on the Pacifie Coast. A grad- 
uate of the University of California of 1898, 
she taught in the English department of the 
University of Idaho. In 1905 she took the 
degree of Ph.D. at Yale, 1909 she 
married Dr. George F. Reinhardt, professor of 
hygiene and creator of the infirmary system 
in the University of California. After the 
death of Dr. Reinhardt in 1914, she became 
lecturer in the University Extension Division 
of the University of California. 


and in 


Dr. F. J. E. Wooppriper, professor of philos- 
ophy in Columbia University and dean of the 
graduate faculties, has been appointed lecturer 
in philosophy on the Mills Foundation in the 
University of California from January 31 to 
June 30, 1917. 

THE commencement address at Radcliffe Col- 
lege on June 21, will be delivered by Dr. Henry 
C. King, president of Oberlin College. 


Dr. WittiamM A. Netson, professor of Eng- 
lish at Harvard University, will deliver the Phi 
Beta Kappa commencement address at Colum- 
bia University on June 7. 

Proressor R. C. Brooks, 
College, is to give courses on the American 
and Swiss governments at the University of 
California during the summer session. 


of Swarthmore 
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“TiLtustratTions of Psychology in Shakes- 
peare ” was the title of a public lecture by Dr. 
E. L. Talbert at the University of Cincinnati 
on May 9. 

Tue Butler silver medal, conferred at com- 
mencement on that graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity who has, during the year preceding, 
shown the best work in philosophy, has been 
awarded to Miss Willystine Goodsell, assistant 
professor of education in Teachers College, for 
her work entitled “ A History of the Family 
as a Social and Educational Institution.” 

AssistaNT Proressor Norman MacLeop 
Harris, of the department of hygiene and bac- 
teriology at the University of Chicago, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence, begin- 
ning with the autumn quarter, in order that he 
may give his professional services to the Ca- 
nadian contingent in the European war. Dr. 
Harris is especially interested in the sanitation 
of camps and the hygienic conditions of large 
bodies of men. 

Dean Hartan F. Stone, of the Columbia 
Law School, has been appointed to the Kent 
professorship of law, to fill the vacancy left 
by the retirement of George W. Kirchwey, now 
warden of Sing Sing Prison. Professor 
Charles Thaddeus Terry has been appointed 
to the Dwight professorship, left vacant by the 
retirement of Professor Francis S. Burdick, 
and the Nash professorship, formerly held by 
Professor Henry 8S. Redfield, who retires this 
year, goes to Professor Nathan Allan Abbott. 

Frank Apams has been appointed professor 
of irrigation investigations in the University 
of California. He will continue also his work 
in the irrigation and drainage investigations 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

We learn from the Journal of Education 
that Fred L. Mahannah, Iowa state high school 
inspector of normal training, has been chosen 
by the State Board of Control to succeed F. J. 
Sessions as superintendent of the Iowa Soldiers 
and Orphans’ Home at Davenport. Inspector 
A. C. Fuller has been transferred to the posi- 
tion vacated by Mr. Mahannah. 


In Nebraska A. O. Thomas has been re- 
nominated for state superintendent by the 
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Republicans, and President W. H. Clemmons, 
of the Fremont Normal School, by the Demo- 
cTrats. 

SUPERINTENDENT Grorce F. Downer, of the 
Butte, Montana, public schols, has tendered 
his resignation, to take effect on August 1. 

Cuartes L. Curtis, for the past six years 
principal of the Milton (Mass.) High School, 
has resigned to take up the duties of principal 
of the Winchester High School. He will sue- 
ceed Elbert C. Wixon, who goes to Auburn, 
N. Y. Mr. Curtis is a graduate of Colby Col- 
lege. 

Tue headmaster of Eton, the Rev. the Hon. 
FE. Lyttelton, D.D., has tendered his resigna- 
tion of the headmastership (which he has held 
since 1905) to the provost and fellows, who 
have decided to accept it as from Christmas 
next. 

Minister of the Interior and Vice ¢ ‘hancellor 
Delbriick, on his retirement from the govern- 
ment, takes the chair of science of government 
at the University of Jena. 

Proressor Artuur Sampson Napier, who 
held the Rawlinsonian professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford, died on May 10, aged sixty- 
three vears. He was for a time professor of 
English language and literature in the Uni 
versity of Gittingen. 

Dr. D. W. Batson, formerly president of 
Kentucky Weslevan College, has died at the 
age of sixty-five vears. 

Francis Sterting Witsonx, of Washington, 
D. C., a senior at Dartmor 4 College and 
editor-in-chief of the student aper the Jack 
o’ Lantern, was suspended fi ~» the colleg 
on May 16 by the administratio:. “or publish- 
ing an editorial containing a paragra,.. eriti- 
eizing President Ernest Fox Nichols and 
Professor Frank H. Dixon. The trouble orig- 
inated over the question as to whether Dart- 
mouth students who attend the Plattsburg 
camp should receive credit of a three hours 
course toward their college degree. When the 
question came before the faculty the vote re- 
sulted in a tie. President Nichols decided the 
question by voting in favor of granting credit. 
The student body had also been divided on the 
question and Wilson was an anti-credit leader. 
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able 


fessor will be obliged to pay into the two sub- 


circumstances, therefore, the average pro- 
agencies a large proportion, ranging apparently 
from one half to two thirds, of all the savings 
he can squeeze from his salary. Even grant- 
ing the general desirability of the new plan, its 
compulsory feature would prove an intolerable 
hardship upon the typical teacher who has al- 
ready tied up part of his accumulations in a 
home or some other safe investment and is 
bending every energy to pay off the remaining 
debt. 

The Foundation frankly admits that its pres- 
ent pension system interferes sonrewhat with 
the free movement of professors from colleges 
on the accepted list to colleges not on the list. 
Under the new plan a much larger number of 
colleges are to be admitted, and the conclusion 
is drawn that migration will be greatly facili- 
tated 
forgets that one half the cost of a professor’s 


thereby. Apparently the Foundation 


annuity is to be paid by the college employing 
him, and that the amount thus contributed is 
to be returned with interest to the college in 


case he accepts service elsewhere. This can 
mean only that the longer a teacher remains 
in one institution the will be 
bonds that tie him to that institution. 

boards of 


human if they failed to take advantage of this 


the 
( ‘ol- 


more than 


stronger 


trustees would be 


lege 


situation in opposing movements for an in- 
crease of salaries, badly as they are needed in 
And for a 


time to come they could refuse all such re- 


many institutions. considerable 
quests on the ground that the contributions of 
the college toward the annuities of professors 
amounted to a salary increase of from five to 
seven 


But what of the financial security of the 


per cent. 
proposed plan? The terms and rates cited by 
the 
piciously so, indeed. 
determined only by extended actuarial investi- 


Foundation are low and favorable, sus- 


Their adequacy can be 


gation and an intensive study of the present 
On the 
latter point the report itself is most disquiet- 


financial condition of the Foundation. 


‘Some time during the next ten years,” 


ing. 
it admits, “ it will be necessary for the Foun- 


dation to obtain assistance from the Carnegie 


Corporation in order to continue the present 
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minimum age of retirement.” Its present an- 
nual load of slightly over half a million ab- 
sorbs something over two thirds of the income 
of $799,000, while the ultimate load which it 
will have to carry is estimated at between one 
million and three quarters 


million and one 


annually. <A private annuity company which 


found itself in such a predicament would 


scarcely have the nerve to propose an enor- 
mous extension of its business and the heaping 
up of new responsibilities as the remedy. If 
unable to procure additional funds it would be 
obliged to submit to a receivership in the in- 
the 
stances colleges and professors already on the 
should 
action on the part of the Foundation. 
but if they 


terest of its creditors. Under cireum- 


accepted list demand exactly similar 


Legally 
they may be unable to enforce it, 
can not rely upon the Foundation’s sense of 
this 


honor to extent it is clearly beneath 


further consideration. 

From the public point of view even more 
serious objections may be made to the “ Com- 
prehensive Plan.” With from one half to two 


thirds of the savings of college teachers flow- 


ing into the coffers of its sub-agencies, the 
Foundation will ultimately become the cus- 
todian of a great if not a majority share of all 


the worldly wealth of that class. Economically 


the status of professors will become largely 
that of wards under the solicitous guardian- 
ship of Mr. Carnegie’s trustees. The scrip- 


tural observation with regard to “ where your 


treasure is” may not be universally true, but 
even college professors will scarcely plead en- 
If they 
allow themselves to become to so large an ex- 


tire immunity from its operation. 


tent wards and beneficiaries of the Foundation 
they will scarcely fail to experience a certain 
the heart this 
tion, toward foundations generally, and toward 
the 
tions possible. 
they live up to the full obligations of their 


softening of toward Founda- 


corporate methods which make founda- 


Under such circumstances can 


profession ¢ 

An affirmative answer might conceivably be 
given to this question were it not for the bare- 
faced attempt of the Carnegie Foundation in 
its recent report to create sentiment and line 
up college professors against pension legisla- 
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ad social ily hostile 


again nts tor teach- 


nsions, pensions 1 


‘or civil servants, and 


pensions such as are of a 


eXct pt 


ory typ Otherwise 
* where by some- 


they 


zed as schemes 


disregard 


experle nee’: they are “ pa- 


and undemocratic.” Evidently the 


+ 


rt narrowly escapes denounc- 


as anarchistie and 


be twee n 
ention of 


arouses. 


he rik 
iodern forms 


nconi 


increment 


the burden. 
conclusion 


difficult t 


the most influential advisers o 


corporate rather than of 

ial experience, foresee the onrush of 
that 

be saved to large tax payers and employ- 


pen- 
legislation. They realize millions 

yy delaying the advent of such legislation 
by making it provide for systems contribu- 
ry to the largest possible degree. Con- 
fronted by a social issue of this magnitude, the 
they 
» justify the ideals of their profession, if they 


duty of college teachers is clear. If 


are 


are to retain the respect and confidence of the 
country, they must take a stand free from per- 


sonal interest of any sort, uninfluenced to the 


s ] 
arguments ot special 


slightest degree by the 
pleaders, and based solely upon considerations 
of public welfare. 


Rosert C. Brooks 
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schools and schools of technology, but since 


there are usually a number of normal schools 
in each state under the same regulation there 


are probably more normal schools where the 
practise prevails than any other state insti- 


tution. 


KE. A. 


KIRK PATRICK 


QUOTATIONS 
THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY OVERSEERS 


for the board of overseers of 
Harvard University of candidates to be elected 


Jun 


selection of men 


NOMINATIONS 


at commencement in confirm the pre 


! 
Vill 


trend in the con- 
with 
porate enterprises. Thus, among the 
Mr. J. P. Morgan: another is Mr. 
Higginson, Jr., of Lee, Higginson & Co.; 
Samuel FE. Win head of the 

Machinery Company; a fourth is 
Howard Elliott, president of the New 
Railroad; a fifth is William Thomas, 
Pacific 


head of some 


nected, either as lawyers or 
large ec 
nominees, 1s 
Fr. L. 
anothe r is 
United Shoe 
Haven 
head of 
and attorney for corpora- 


many coast 


tions; a sixth 1s the large Indiana 
member of the 
firm of Stone & Webster; an eighth is president 
of the Old Trust ¢ Of the 


Rev. S. S. Drury is 


companies, while a se venth is a 


Colony ‘ompany. 
other candidates, vice 


> 1° 
auls 


Boston lawyers, one a 


1 


rector of St. School, three others are 
New York 
ker, one a physician and the last is 
M. A. de Wolfe 
an of letters needs no setting forth. 
Dr. Balch and Mr. Drury are the 


the tifteen candidates not affiliated with large 


prominent 
tock bri 
Mr. Howe, whose position as 


He, 


Ol ly ones of 


companies. 
Harvard board of 


be classified as 


Turning to the 
they 
Capitalists, 11; 
(Roosevelt, Lodge and Delano) ; 


pres nt 


overseers, follows: 


may 


men of letters, 2; educators, 3; 


public men, 3 


physicians, 2; lawyers, 7; social worker, 1; and 


ele reyvinan, 1; a total of 30. Some of the 


lawyers having served or serving as heads of 
might properly be cata- 


large corporations 


logued as capitalists. Mr. Delano was formerly 
a railroad president. The educators are ex- 
President Eliot, President Hyde, of Bowdoin 


College, and Professor George H. Palmer—an 


astonishingly small list when one considers the 
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variety of educational problems with which the 
board deals. 

The 


the constant 


question is the more serious because of 
efforts at 
that it 

f President Lowell’s praiseworthy 


Harvard to minimize 
the charge is a rich man’s university, 
and pecause 


+} 


efforts to democratize the undergraduates by 


the freshmen dormitories, and 


Statistics of the 


the building of 


in many other ways. 


amounts earned by students working their way 


through, and of the small expenditures by 


many men who win their degrees, are con- 


stantly publ shed to show that the 
Mt. Auburn 
real Harvard. 


bye r are ott red by the 


expensive 


Street dormitories are not th 
Scholarships in increasing num 
Harvard Clubs of th 
students 1 
But will not 


west at least, if it 


country to deserving 
in the ir education. 
} fPos 


degree be OTfset, in the 


to obt: 
large 
siderable majority the 
State and Wall 


appears that by a co 
overseers represent thi Street 
Street point of 
Similar objections would lie if a majority 
while a pre- 
ponderance of literary men and teachers would 


also be open to criticism. 


: ] 
comprised men in pi lite, 


The point is that, in 


Harvard’s enormous alumni constituency, the 


majority are not men of great wealth or highly 
successful metropolitan practitioners at the 
bar, but men of 
scattered 


imbued with the 


average <« and suc- 


‘ompetence 


cess, widely over the and 


country, 
real spirit of democracy. I 
they have a grievance against Harvard, it is be- 


conspicuousness of sack Bay 


, + } 
cause ot the 


and narrow Boston influence over Cambridge. 


All the 


ratize the overseers, to reduce the number of 


more reason, it would seem, to democ 


bank and trust company presidents, capitalists 


and attorneys, less because of any distrust of 
them than because of a desire to make certain 
that the overseers represent the spirit and the 
aspirations of the mass of men who hold Har- 
that in 


they shall be less concerned with the means of 


vard degrees; building a university 
acquiring wealth, or even with the maintain- 
the 


search for truth, the making of a college which 


ing of existing institutions, than with 


shall above all else be progressive and forward- 
looking 
and more spiritual democracy. 


eager to point the way to a nobler 
The responsi- 
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mm should 


the Alumni Associati 


address themselves to the question 


} 
earnestly 


a broader representation in the overseers. 


Neu Yor Evenin P st 


BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


SOME RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF 
ENGLISH 


ler,’’ 


ddle English Re 


New York, The Maemillan 


2** Modern Essays,’ selected 
John Milton Berdan, John Richie S« 


Hewette Elwell Joyce, New York, The 
Co., 1915, pp. 448. 
College English,’’ 


I. Bredvold, L. 


‘* Essays tor 
Louis 


Cloyd Bowman, 
Weirick, New York, 


field and Bruce 


& Co., 1915, pp 


Hemingway a! 
& Co 


447 
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single great English thinker. To this end 
they have made selection from “ Sartor Re- 
sartus,” “The French Revolution,” and 
‘Past and Present,’ with the purpose of 


bringing to the student the most readable and 
have 
brief 


appendix so that the whole constitutes a very 


significant from each. These 


passages 


been reinforced with footnotes and a 


handy volume of selections. In turning over 
the 
whether a 


wonders 
has for 


le aves the rey if wer, however, 


volume of selections ever 


the beginner the significance which it carries 
to the person who has made himself familiar 
better 
the unabridged edition without 
than 


knowledge of portions such as the annotated 


with the complete work. It would be 
to browse in 
accurate 


notes, perhaps, to have a more 


edition makes possible. The growing tendency 
to deal with literature according to types is 
a little volume of “ English 
nets > which Miss Lockwood, - of 
Wellesley College, has brought together. The 
selection is made from both British and Amer- 


reflected in Son- 


Laura EF. 


ican authors and begins with “ The Deserted 
Lover Consoleth Himself ” of Sir 


Wyatt, ending with sonnets of the vear 1913. 


Thomas 


As a supplement to a course in the forms of 
Knglish literature this little book might prove 
useful. In “ The Study and Practise of Writ- 
ing English ”® Mr. 
have not hesitated to break with tradition and 
book first 
less theoretical 


Lomer and Miss Ashmun 


present a for the vear of college 


distinctly than has been for 
One notices, for ex- 
ample, the small amount of space devoted to 
so-called of dis- 


in which are included the definition, 


some time the custom. 


an account of the “ forms 
course,” 
and 


biography, the drama, the short story, 


translation, as contrasted with the emphasis 
upon such topics as the study of words, the 
idiomatic use of prepositions, phrases from 
foreign languages, words commonly mispro- 
nounced, and how to take notes. Under these 
illustrations and 
English 


Lockwood, 


and similar heads abundant 


5‘*English Sonnets,’’ selected from 


and American authors by Laura E. 


Boston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1916, pp. 114. 
Writing 
by Gerhard R. Lomer and Margaret Ash- 
soston, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914, pp. 342. 


6‘*The Study and Practise of Eng- 


lish,’’ 


mun, 


AND 
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exercises are provided and the whole is but- 
tressed with numerous references to works on 
These 
view of the fact 


included. 


indeed, rather too 
that books of 
As a guide 
current text-books in composi- 

Ilardly so 
aids to the 


composition. are, 
lumerous in 
: of value are 
to the study of 
would be admirable. 
said for 
beginner. As a 
collateral to 


them as 
source of useful information 
a course in practical oral and 
written composition in the first year of col 
lege or even in the last year of high school, 
this book would doubtless be found very use- 
ful. In either case it would be 


hands of 


preferable asa 
the pupils to the nov 
of the “ forms of 


discourse,” followed by chapters on the para- 


- 
-worn outimne 


graph, the sentence, and the word. 
The diligent Mr. Hitecheock has made an- 


other transformation of his high- 


e orig 


popular 
school text in English composition. Tl 
inal “ Practise-book in English Compositior 

“ Enlarged Eng- 


became the Practise-book in 


lish Composition” and now appears as the 
“New Practise-book in English Composi- 
tion.”*? The work is indeed new, as a compari 


son of almost any page with the earlier ver- 


sions will demonstrate. The exercises have 


been worked over, certain sections have been 


greatly enlarged as, for example, that on let- 
ter-writing, and some attractive pictures have 
been added. From the “ New Practise-book ” 
certain portions have been excerpted and pub- 
lished the title, “ Words, 


Sentences and Paragraphs.”’ Thus is consti 


separately under 
tuted a brief drill book for those who wish to 
concentrate upon these aspects of composition. 

Professor 
Wisconsin, 


intended as the beginning 


Shortly before his untimely death 
Woolley, of the 
completed what he 


University of 


of a series of texts in English for high schools. 


This is called “ Written English,’® and is de- 


7 **New Practise-Book in English Composition,’’ 
by Alfred M. Hitchcock, New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1914, pp. 447. 

8**Words, Sentences and Paragraphs,’’ by Al- 
fred M. Hitchcock, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 
1914-15, pp. 239. 

9‘* Written English,’’ by Edwin C. 
New York, D. C. Heath & Co., 1915, pp. 321, 


Woolley, 
$1.00. 
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to 


things appea 


1anuscript, how obey 





be made 


me is that. like its prototype, the lish n he el 


the elementary school, it is made brought An 


f a great number of short selections and The Teaching 
is may leave no strong single impression Paul Klapper, of 
the mind of the student. This may easily New York. Th 

‘ided if the teacher will follow up the ©! te fact that tl 
election in the book with the suggested read- &2!! nderstood 
es and thus give the pupil a fairly complete ' ding as well 


erience with each author before passing on 


to another. In thi the book may easily 


itle is n I eT . 
t clud t t hing f 
= T TK | ‘ 


Mr. Klapper’s latest | | 
? ) | 
' , sales 


Ss Case “ 
: sa . ; : composition, spelling id gr ! I les 
be found suitable for two years’ work. It is, oe 
: <a : tarv schools The reviewer not ’ ter 
at all events, an agreeable variation from the ; ie 
: } ’ . ° > . esting lacl t harmor between t T 1 
single English classic buttressed fore and aft 
oi view of the writer and ( the tr 
with learned essays and comments. With ' ig 
imil lecti ; tions which he chooses Theoretically } 
somewhat simular purposes, selections from the ; 
—_ 2 I ae 2 stands with the most advanced t progre 
“ Tales and Verse"! of Sir Walter Scott have . . : : 
Sives in tavor ot teaching 3 t! 
‘‘Readings from Literature,’’ by Reuben 2‘*Carlyle’s Essay on B th Ss tions 
Post Halleck and Elizabeth Graeme Barbour, New from Burns’s Poems,’’ edit vith not nd ar 
York, American Book Co., 1915, pp- 320. introduction by Wilson Far New York, Long 


Green & C 
13 «The 


11‘** Tales and Sir Walter Scott,’’ 
chosen and arranged by Hanson Hart Webster and 
Fanny E. New York, Book Co., 
1914, pp. 384. 


Verse from mans, 0., 


Coe, American 


om 
263 


Teachin 
Klapper, New York, 


1915, ‘py 
, 


D 
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spirit of play. He would make the exercises 
real and vital to the children and would give 
abundant opportunity for initiative. Many of 
of a distinctly 


They were 


his illustrations, however, are 
formal and unchild-like character. 


drawn, one suspects, from a system of schools 


freedom and originality are not too 


Nevertheless, the treastise is a dis- 


some respects over previous 


ndvanece in 


attempts in its field, especially in the matter 


of more detailed analysis of the problems In- 


volved. A find the 


] 


competent teacher would 


book useful ; a text in normal schools and 

teachers’ colleges and could easily set his 

pupils at work crit ng and supplementing 

the t Most of the problems which he would 

desire to raise are touched upon in the book. 
° 


commendable 1 Teaching to 
Nellie E. 
Normal 
normal school 
the art of The 

sts in appending to very brief extracts nu- 


Distinetly less 
Miss 


Rock State 


[urner, of the 
This is 


students in 


tead,”'* by 
School. 
to train 
reading aloud. method con- 
to render 
the school 


years ago in 


merous definite directions as to how 
The 


books of 


the lin reviewer recalls 


reading twenty-tive 
which there appeared a long introduction deal- 
ing with the different tones and qualities of 
voice necessary in reading the selections which 
followed. Much happier are the efforts of nu- 
merous editors in preparing for the children 
of the elementary schools beautiful texts from 
which to learn to read. The “ Holton-Curry 
Reader ”? : 


the eight elementary grades. 


includes one volume for each of 
Each volume is 
beautifully bound, with a special cover de- 
sign, printed in large type, and supplied with 
illustrations in colors, which have been drawn 
by clever artists. The selections for reading 


have been chosen from a wide range of liter- 


14‘‘Teaching to Read,’’ by Nellie E. Turner, 
New York, American Book Co., 1915, pp. 520. 
15‘*The Holton-Curry Readers,’’ by Martha 
Adelaide Holton and Charles Madison Curry, Chi 
eago, Rand MeNally & Co., 1914. Reader, 


Second Reader, pp- 


First 
168, $0.35; 


pp. 146, $0.30; 
Third 
244, 
Reader, pp. 


Fourth Reader, pp. 
Sixth 


Reader, pp. 227, $0.40; 
Fifth 


314, $0.55; 


Reader, pp. 287, $0.50; 


Seventh 


$0.45; 


Reader, pp. 335, 


$0.60: $0.60. 


Eighth Reader, pp. 334, 


AND 
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unusual opportunity for lively 
especially in the case of the 
of the The 
books is excellent, and the nee- 


ature and rive 
oral expression, 
two or three books series. 
f the 


apparatus in the 


first 
grading o 
essary form of phonic lists 
To make the tale compl te, 
back of 
ms for the teacher. 


has been supplied 
volume a 


The child 


there appears in the each 


body ot sugvestl 


who is so fortunate as to read through this 
series will have a wider acquaintance with 
standard English literature than the average 


American. Of similar attractiveness, 


though covering fewer 


adult 


grades, is the series 


known as the “Story Hour Readers,”** of 
which a primer and books one, two and three 
have beer issued. The primer and book ome 
ire made up of nursery rhymes and well- 


books two and 


three present well-known folk tales and simple 


animal tales, while 


The illustrations in colors are full of 


poems. 
life and are charmingly done. A very com- 
, has been ar 


Still another 


plete manual for the teacher 


ranged to accompany the series. 
‘ks for the primary grades has been 
s Maude Parmly.'® As in the 


Hlour Reads rs,” the method 


set of bo 
prepared by Mis 
case of the “ Story 
ly that of development of power 


through interesting narratives accompanied 


by the study of words, which are grouped ac 
The illus 
trations are partly in color and partly in black 
and white. The New Sloan Readers,’'® by 
Miss Katharine E. 
the primer and the first reader being at hand. 
In this 
of picture and word and with the early introduc- 


cording to their phon tic likeness. 


Sloan, are in process, only 


series we meet with the combination 


tion of the alphabet in connection with rhymes 
Hour Readers,’’ by Ida Coe and Alice 
Frederick W. 

1913, 


6 «Story 
J. Christie, illustrated by Richard 
York, American Book Co., 
pp. 122, Book I., 126, Book ITI., 236. 

17 ‘* Story Hour Readers, Manual,’’ by Ida Coe 
and Alice J. New Book 
Co., 1913, 1914, pp. 320. 

18‘*Parmly Method First, 
and Third Readers, by Maude Parmly, New York, 
American Book Co., 1914, pp. 132, 180 and 211. 

19 ‘The New Sloan Readers,’’ Primer and First 
Mae 


son, New Primer, 


Christie, York, American 


Readers, ’’ Seeond 


Reader, by Katharine E. Sloan, New York, 


millan Co., 1915, pp- 128 and 139. 
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jingles. On the whole, the element of 
‘ill is much more prominent in these books 
in the other series mentioned. As orig- 
issued, the “ Language Reader Series,” 
Professors Baker and Carpenter, did not 
ntain a primer. This defect has now been 


th the cooperation of Miss 


of the State Normal 
Va Her primer”? i 


upon such 


iildren ar 





to be interested in. The time has volume is Tf ~« Ist n I 
d, however, when it is thought possible to to let the children tell t 
ry on work in reading in the elementary t dramat tio | her tv t r 
Is ith the use of a single basal series. countries Lue Fite) Perkins ads 
‘ es 1 vie with each other I l : a 
g¢ out attractive volumes to supple t xt t r own excellent d 
the prescTl ed texts. Such are the Recent addition to the verve ld’s Series 
Sunbonnets and Overalls ”*? and “ The Sun- I Pioneers 1 Patriot Amer 
et Babies in Holland,” y Eulalie Os Histor by Marguerite S D 
d Grover. Some four or five other volumes nd * Her the Nat Her S 
g¢ with these nov ll-known characters \ use. The former will | < 
-_ which lav tress the biograt nects 


American histor n th ntermediat 

ir dramatic re di gr. Somewhat similar is a1 les. Phe latter = 1 number wel 

Children,” by Mabel R. known stories to the attention of children, 
i ul i. , i? i ‘ 








. . = . -_ rit g fava nNnel ~~?) Nee try rive } haat 
Goodlander, in which “ Snow White and Ros« but is t much condensed . the —_ 
y. effect. Miss Rose Lucia, not discouraged by 


Red,” “Sleeping Beauty,” and other well 


fairy tales are dramatized. Numerous 


; dren to observe t vorld of natur t them 
istrations made from photographs of the 
. , rough the a ts hat certain 1 Ke 
characters who appeared in these plays : 
elieve « ldr re said to have dons \ ‘ 
‘*‘Primer, Language Reader Series,’’ by 24**Story Plays Old and New,’’ Books One ar 


Franklin T. Baker, George R. Carpenter and Two, by Alice Sumner Varnev, New York, Amer 
Fannie Wyche Dunn, New York, The Macmillan ean Book Co., 1915, pp. 174 and 17 
Co., 1914, pp. 118. 25**What Shall We Play?’’ by Fannie Wy 





1‘*Sunbonnets and Overalls,’’ by Etta Craven Dunn, illustrations by Bert Valentine, Ni \ 
Hogate and Eulalie Osgood Grover, illustrated by The Maemillan Co., 1916, pp. 18 
Bertha Corbett Melcher, Chicago, Rand MeNally & ‘*The Eskimo Twins,’’ by | ‘ tch 
Co., 1914, pp. 83, $0.40. kins, illustrated by the ithor, Bo H ht 
22‘*The Sunbonnet Babies in Holland,’’ by Mifflin Co., 1914, pp. 192. 
Eulalie Osgood Grover, illustrated by Bertha Cor 27‘**Pioneers and Patriots in America His 


bett Melcher, Chicago, Rand MeNally & Co., 1915, tory,’’ by Marguerite Stockman Dickson, illus 
pp. 150, $0.50. trated by John A. Huybers, New York, The Ma 
23‘*Fairy Plays for Children,’’ by Mabel R millan Co., 1915, pp. 157, $0.40 


Goodlander, illustrated with photographs from 28 ‘* Heroes of the Nations.’’ by Herman S. Als 


life, Chicago, Rand McNally & Co., 1915, pp. 137, house, illustrated by Bert Valentine, New York, 
$0.40. The Maer an Co., 1915, pp. 160, $0.40 
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looks over her “ Peter and Polly in Spring ”° 
he is almost convineed that she will succeed. 
The chances are probably against her. “ The 
Wonders of the Jungle,’®° by Prince Sarath 
Ghosh, is distinetly more hopeful for the rea- 
it the animals are the principal 
They 
animals of the jungle. 
the method 
“The Weaver’s Children,” 
tempts to true story of 
times. With the help of certain imaginary 
characters she has sought to cause the former 


son that in 


characters. are, moreover, the great 
Similarly indirect is 


Miss Wilkins in 


in which she at 


employed by 


give a pioneering 


the imagination of the 
Again the 
would not 


days to live again in 


children of our time. reviewer 


wonders whether the 
been more appealing if it had been told with- 


story have 


out the use of fiction. Cleverness and ingenu- 
ity are in evidence on every page of “ The 
Pantomime Primer,”*? by Miss Ger- 
trude White, the distinctive feature of which 
is a series of illustrations in black and white. 
England comes “The Greyfriar Book 


Emma 


From 
of English Verse,” 
Guy Kendall and Frank Fletcher, Oxford men 
both, and School. 


The little volume is made up of short selee- 


> selected and arranged by 


masters at Charterhouse 
tions to be committed to memory by boys in 
what we should eall the grammar grades and 
the early years of high school. 

Rivaling the output of reading books, which 
has been at high-water mark for the last few 
years, is the recent outpouring of texts for 
the study of language and composition in the 
elementary schools. Among the most carefully 
prepared of these is the two-book series called 

20 ‘*Peter and Polly in Spring,’’ by Rose Lucia, 
New York, American Book Co., 1915, pp. 176. 

30‘*The Wonders of the Jungle,’’ by Prince 
Sarath Ghosh, Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1915, 
pp. 190. 

31‘*The Weaver’s Children,’’ 
New York, American Book Co., 

32‘*The Pantomime Primer,’’ 
trude White, New York, American Book Co., 1914, 


by Eva Wilkins, 
1914, pp. 208. 
by Emma Ger- 


pp. 128. 

83 ‘*The Greyfriar Book of English Verse,’’ se- 
lected and arranged by Guy Kendall and with an 
introduction by Frank Fletcher, New York, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1915, pp. 171. 
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“Essentials of English,”** by Henry Carr 
Mary F. The only 


feature of these books which seems to the re- 


Pearson and Kirchwey. 
viewer to differentiate them from their pred 
ecessors is the use of the revised terminology in 
grammar as recommended by the Joint Com 
mittee. Book One contains a number of th« 
more common rules of punctuation and other 
matters of form, 2 great variety of exercises 
for oral and written composition, pictures for 
studies, and poems to be learned. The ex 
amples chosen for illustration are of a dis 
tinctly Book 


somewhat plethorie volume of 450 pages, three 


literary character. Two is 

fourths of which is devoted to grammar, and 
the remainder to composition. It is doubtful 
whether children in the elementary school can 
profitably make use of as much knowledge of 
the principles of grammar as is here set forth, 
though the treatment is essentially simple and 
well supported with drill exercises. Doubtless 
it is expected that the teacher will supplement 
liberally the sections on composition. Of essen- 
tially the “Intermediate Lan- 


by Emma Serl, which fol- 


type is 


same 
guage Lessons,’*® 
lows her “ Primary Language Lessons ” issued 
time “Everyday Language Les 
by Alfred J. Markowitz and Samuel 


Starr, on the other hand, is intended for for 


ago, 


some 


” 
Sons, 


eigners and seems unusually well adapted to 
its purpose. The approach is made by means 
of action, pictures and conversing, with drill 
upon The 
“ Modern Word Book for Primary Grades ”*" 
is an attempt to supply for the youngest chil- 


penmanship and pronunciation. 


in phonies and spelling. The 
N. Hunt, believes that a defi- 


dren a text 
author, Mr. J. 


First and 


Pearson 


34‘*Essentials of Second 
Books,’’ by Henry Carr Mary F. 
Kirchwey, New York, American Book Co., 1914, 
1915, pp. 308 and 454. 

5 ** Intermediate Language Lessons,’’ 
Serl, New York, Book Co., 


English, 
and 


by Emma 
American 1914, pp. 


9° 


36 ‘* Everyday Language Lessons,’’ by Alfred J. 
Markowitz and Samuel Starr, New York, Ameri- 
can Book Co., 1914, pp. 176. 

37 ‘* Modern Word Book for Primary Grades,’’ 
by J. N. Hunt, New York, American Book Co., 
1914, pp. 80. 
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te attack should be made on the learning of 


he forms of words in the earlier years of 


+hool. 


and has prepared an attractive text 


- the purpose, containing selected lists with 
llabication and accent, and in the case of 
most of the lists both script and print. 

James Fiemina Host 


CHICAGO NORMAL COLLEGE 


THE CAUSES OF LEAVING SCHOOL! 
Your committee appointed to investigate the 
uses for pupils’ leaving school before finish- 
» their full twelve vears of education desires 

following report: 

is well to remind the 


submit the 
In the first place it 
lub that this inquiry was begun after the 
iblication of the numbers that leave school in 
the vocational survey recently made in Minne- 
polis. In that publication the figures of the 
attendance department were printed without 
} 


being fairly analyzed, so that it was made to 
ppear that there is annually a large dropping 
way from the publie schools of pupils who can 
ot tind in those schools the particular type of 
that they need in 
for life. But 
partment has on file a very concrete statement 


training order to prepare 


themselves the attendance de- 
of the reasons why grade children leave school. 
Of the 285 graduates of the eighth grade who 
applied for labor permits it is recorded that 
in 1915 217 were forced to discontinue their 
schooling by financial necessity, the particular 
necessities being in their order; low wages, 53 
cases; mother a widow or deserted, 53; paying 
for a house, 32; large family, 31; unemploy- 
ment of father or mother, 28; delinquency of 
father, 12; Waiving 


the finer sociological questions involved in the 


sickness in the family, 8. 


cases of parental delinquency and paying for 
houses, it is very clear that there remain 173 
cases of pupils who did not enter our various 
high schools because their parents could not 
afford to them. Against this 
there are 68, of whom the attendance depart- 


send number 


ment asserts that 7 are physically weak; and 
51 do not do well in school through failure to 
Club 


of the Committee to Investigate Causes for Pupils’ 


1 Report to the Minneapolis Schoolmasters ’ 


Leaving School. 
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get on with teachers or other pupils, for lack 
dislike of 
10 desire to be inde 


of ability to do th work or for 
school. It is said that 


pendent. Pe rhaps, to compensate for the sub 


traction previously made, it is best to add these 


to the whole number discontinui schooling 


for financial reasons. We have then 185 pupils 
who went to work because they could not afford 


to ro to school. 


There are only 51 out of the 


285 who are on records as not doing well in 


school; and if we subtract from this number 
the number of pupils who are merely undisei 
there 


whom any change in the course of study would 


plined, will remain very few indeed 


have kept in school. Even if it were admitted 
that all of these 51 could have been saved to 
the high school by a change in the course ol 
the percentage would be only 14; it 
that than half of this 


will cover the cases of pupils who were misfits 


study 
seems less percentage 
in school. 

Coming now to those pupils who left school 
before graduating from the grades, we find the 


In all 


of these, of whom 39 are recorded as poor, and 


record no less explicit. there were 66 


27 as doing the best for their own interests in 


leaving. To be more concrete, 24 did not do 


well in school and 3 wished to earn 
Adding the 3 to the 39 we have 42 out of 66 
children impelled by financial reasons to dis 
their they had 
tinished the grades. Admitting, as in the case 
of the graduates, that all of the 24 could have 


money. 


schooling before 


continue 


been saved to higher education by a change of 


course, the percentage of poor is still 68. But 
it is fair to increase that by a considerable per- 
centage of the 24 who could not have been 


We should 


probably find upon investigation that less than 


atfected by a change in the course. 


half of the 32 per cent. recorded as dissatisfied 


in school could have been satisfied by any 
course. 

Our conclusion, after examining the data in 
the attendance department concerning grade 
children, is that since only 75 out of 351 pupils 
left school before entering the high school be 
cause of dissatisfaction—less than 20 per cent. 
and since this dissatisfaction is not largely 


due to the course of study, but compounded of 
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many simples, chief among which is lack of 


discipline at home, there is no warrant for 
changing the course of study for grade schools, 
on the ground that children are to be kept in 
school through such change. 

The data on the causes for which pupils 
leave high school is not as easy to analyze, 
since the cards of dismissal are made out by 
the various principals, instead of by the attend- 
ance department directly. It is unfortunate 
that the 
pupils is not accurately determined as is the 
The fact 


that it is not, however, makes us more wary in 


economie condition of high-school 


status of applicants for labor permits. 
Nevertheless we are able to 


our conclusions. 


gather interesting information. 


Central High reports for the semester ending 


some very 


January 26, 1916, as follows: 


Lett he city 2... cece . . 87 
ee , oe pack ee 
Went to other schools . . 6 
Delinquent . er ee . = 
SE SP ce atacnccectee vent waes 4 
ee eye ea wewome 45 


Of the 43 who went to work, ~> were forced 
to do so by financial necessity ; 7 beeause they 
This leaves 11 concerning whom 


West High reports: 


wanted to. 


no data is available. 


Left the city alae ti dr ee 12 

. eee ‘ ‘ a os me 

Entered private ES 7 

a Ser ee Sink ko: ae 

Entered business college (hian ens 6 
(of these 3 are poor 

Too poor to continue ........... 10 


Adding the 3 poor lads who went to business 
college we find in the West list 
continued school on account of financial pres- 


13 who dis- 


sure, The East reports give us this data: 
Left the city 6 
EES ee eee en s 
Entered other schools 
Delinquent 
Went to work 


Of the 20 who left to work, 12 were foreed to 
do so, 3 wanted to and 5 left no trace upon the 
records. North High vields the following in- 


formation: 


Se CME s Kthdvane seas eden 9 
ES ee ee ee 24 
Went to other schools ......... 8 
DE GeGsecss ronan 10 


Went to work 
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Of the 39 leaving to work, 17 were under finan- 
is obtainable for the 
Finally, South High contributes these 


cial necessity; no data 
others. 


figures: 


Left the e SY ccnsaccns 3 ee 
a re ee ee eee 20 
Went to other schools 6 
ER OE re ee rer 10 
WOME 60 WOFK ..cccccccoce 37 


Of this last group, 12 were clearly driven by 
No data was obtained for the others. 
that from all of the high 


poverty. 
It thus 


schools we have these figures: 


appears 


Left the city 
_ RRR eRe en ee ne are 8 


Entered other schools .......... 35 
a cae Dkthe aac ee wns 43 
TOs OO WORE os oes acawees 149 


It is clear that 79 pupils of the 149 left their 
respective schools because they were too poor 
to continue in them. It weuld not be fair to 
say more about the 63 who left no record than 
to suggest that the simple “gone to work” 
checked against each of their names remind us 
of “the short and simple annals of the poor.” 
On the other hand it appears that only 35 left 
their schools for other institutions, and only 
13 marked delinquent. This number includes 
all those who were tired of the grind of school, 
dissatistied with teachers or mentally unable 
to accomplish their tasks. As in the case of 
the grade children, it is clear that a large num- 
ber of these delinquents could not have been 
kept at their work by any change in the course. 
The large number of children who leave high 
illness—87 in one se- 


school on account of 


mester—ought to receive attention from the 
school administration; but, necessary as are 
certain readjustments of the course of study, 
we fail to see that these readjustments will 
keep any appreciable number of children in 
school, for the reason that the average family 
in Minneapolis can not afford to educate their 
children if they are first to provide them with 
food, clothing and shelter. 

There remains but one point to be consid- 
ered. Philander Claxton has declared that the 
birthright of every boy and girl in the United 
States is a liberal education. Allowing for 
wide differences of opinion in the interpreta- 
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tion of the word “ liberal,” we must, as teach- 
ers, contend for the inclusion in any course 
of study projected for the Minneapolis schools 
regardless of its vocational content, of enough 
of that element which forms the chief incentive 
to ambition—ambition to receive a wage large 
enough to support a United States standard 
family of five, ambition to live for a part of 
each day in the realm of true thought and cul- 
ture, and to transmit to children that desire. 
To be more explicit, no child must be cut off 
from the hope of readjustment of his life in 
later years by a narrowing or shortening of his 
education. Neither should short-sighted or 
avaricious parents be aided by the public 
schools to eliminate their children from their 
fair share in the heritage of America. Rather, 
it is our duty to proclaim the truth that Amer- 
ican youth are being cheated of this inher- 
itance because the wage scale and working con- 
ditions of their fathers are unsatisfactory—to 
proclaim it with no uncertain voice until the 
great mass of the people are aroused to take 
such action, properly legislative, as will insure 
the perpetuation in America of true democ- 
racy. And that democracy can be a product of 
only one condition—the guaranteed education 
of children, not to become the handwomen and 
the handymen of the few, but to become the 
rulers of America, according to the promise 
given them. EK. Duptey Parsons, 
Wa. H. Suepuarp 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON 

STANDARDS OF COLLEGES AND SECOND 

ARY SCHOOLS 

THE ninth conference of the committee was 
held at New York City March 31, 1916. The 
members present and the organizations each 
represented were as follows: 


Principal F. L. Bliss, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Headmaster Wilson Farrand, The College En- 
trance Examination Board. 

President A. Ross Hill, The National Association 
of State Universities. 

Dean F. P. Keppel, The Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 
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President Henry S. Pritchett and Secretary Clyde 
Furst, The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad 
vancement of Teaching 

Professor B. E. Young, The Association of Col 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 

Dean Frederick C. Ferry, The New England As 


sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Hon. P. P. Claxton, United States Com 
missioner of Education, was unable to be pres 
ent, and Professor F. W. Nicolson, secretary 
of the committee and representative of the 
New England College Entrance Certifieate 
Board, was absent on account of illness 
Headmaster Wilson Farrand acted as secre 
tary pro tempore. 

The secretary of the committee sent a r 
port of a conference held during the Christmas 
recess of 1915 of representatives of the certifi 
cate boards of the country. This conference 
was called at the suggestion of the National 
Conference Committee, to consider plans for 
cooperation between the several boards. Rep 
resentatives were present from the New Eng 
land Association, the North Central Associa 
tion, and the Associations of the Middle 
States and of the South. The conclusion of 
the conference was that in New England only 
is there any certificate board that has done 
really effective work in making a certificate 
practically equal to an examination. In the 
other parts of the country, the list of approved 
schools is merely an honor list which the col 
leges follow or not, as they please. No special 
certificate grade is required of pupils, but a 
mere passing grade entitles them to a certifi 
cate. It appears from correspondence since 
the conference that the authorities of the 
Southern Association are considering the pos 
sibility of trying the experiment of a system 
like that of the New England Board, of grad 
ing schools according to the character of their 
product. The National Conference Com 
mittee voted that a similar conference should 
be held during the coming vear. 

Secretary Furst, of the Carnegie Founda 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching, re 
ported results of a study of 110 different cer 
tificate blanks which he had collected and ex 
amined. He called attention to (1) the vari 
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ety of sizes « mploved in thes blanks, (2) uni 


rm blanks 


f adopted by some associations, (3) 
the importance of providing for 
health. Dr 
ecepted, and he was 


The 


the general adoption for 


Furst’s en 


asked to continue the 


work. committes voted to recommend 


college entrance cer 


tificates of a standard size of 84 * 11 inches, 


which is now used by more than h: 


institutions under consideration. 
The subject of transfers to advanced col 
with 


uniform 


lege standing was considered, together 


the question of whether or not a more 
central bureau of record, 


procedure, or some 


is desirable. It was resolved that it 
able that the 


stitutions 


experience of repre sentative in 


with reference to admission to ad 


vanced standing be made more gene rauly avall 
able, 


bership of which shall be in 


and that a committee of five, the mem 


part from t 


committee, be appointed by the chair to con 
sider the whole question and to report at tl 
next meeting. 

It was voted that a special committee of 
three be appointed by the chair to work in e 
with the United 


sioner of education to consider the 


States commis 
whole 
nomenclature, and to pre 
of the 


a few of the 


operation 
mat 
ter of educational 


ent at the next meeting committes 


suggested definitions of most im 


portant educational terms, and recommenda 
tions for future work 


The e 


tive assignment by 


along this lin 


ymmittee voted to approve the tenta 
the College E 
Board of the value of on 
half unit 


The president described to the 


ntrance Ex 
amination unit in 


mechanical drawing and one In ClV) 


government. 
committee the new plan by which the College 
Board will 
tember set examinations of the comprehensive 


These 
be prepared by the board and supplied at cost 


Entrance Examination next Sep 


tvpe for admission to college. are to 


to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and such other 
colleges as desire them and will agree to give 
them on the days and at the hours stipulated 
the examination books to be read 
t} The sub 


and rated by the 
committee was requested to secure all the in 


by the board, 
individual colleges. 
formation possible as to the working of this 


plan next September, to gather the opinio1 
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ouraging report was 
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of repre sentatives of othe r college Ss as to the 


wisdom of extending the plan, and to present 


definite recommendations at the next meeting 


of the e 
The 


proy r 


mmmittee. 


president presented the question of 


protection of the new method of ad 


mission to college by comprehensive examina 


sen subjects, and the safeguards t 


tions in eh 


he adopted in connection therewith. The 


were (1) the slighting by 


dang rs suggeste d 


ols and pupils of subjects in which the 
tudents are not to be examined, (2) the co 
ventionalizing of the examinations, (3) the 
from whicl 


The 


accrediting schools 


difficulty of 


statements are to be accepted. com 
mittee voted that in their judgment the follow 


ing matters connected with the plan for com 


prehe nsive examinations r quire the ful 

considerat 

(1) The need of 
and relative standing of students enter 


thod, both in the college 


a closer study of the actual 

ing by this me 

courses based upon the school subjects 

offered at examination, and also upor 
the school subjects not so offered. 

(2) The 


ing 


desirability of a clearer understand 

as to the relation of the plan to th 
organized certificating machinery of th 
country. 

(3) The 


framing of the 


need of the greatest care in the 
comprehensive examina 
tion questions. 

make a special subject of 


It was voted to 


discussion at the next meeting the present lack 
of uniformity in the marking systems in us¢ 
in our schools and colleges, and particularly 
regarded as above 


It was voted also to take up at the 


in the number of grades 
passing. 
next meeting the question of the feasibility of 
Board for 


establishing a College Examination 


the preparation of examination papers for us¢ 


in the first and second years of the college 
course. 

Officers were elected as follows: 
Dean F. C. Ferry. 


President A. Ross Hill. 
Professor F. W. Nic 


President 
Vice-presid nt 
Secretary-Treasurer 

olson. 
EF. W. Nicoison, 


Secre tary 














